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From the Editors 


FORTY YEARS IS a long time for any 
endeavor, but in the precarious world of 
small nonprofits, reaching that milestone is 
almost a miracle. And when you're a maga- 
zine with a strong commitment to biblically 
based justice—that is, when you insist on 
talking about “religion and politics” in 
polite company—it’s no wonder that we're 
convinced that grace, more than anything of 
our own doing, is why we're still going strong 
four decades into the journey. 

From the beginning, as Jim Wallis 
explains in his cover feature, the maga- 
zine grew out of a community—both the 


physical community of peo- 
ple who came together 
at a Midwest seminary 
and the broader body 
of friends, support- 
ers, and collaborators 
across the country and 
around the world. That 
continues to be true, 
and the strength of that 
wider community—which 
often looks a lot like a move- 
ment—is one of the greatest signs 
of hope in our troubled times. 


One of the key things we've offered in 
these pages over the past 40 years has sim- 
ply been stories from that movement, 
highlighting people of faith and con- 
science living out their beliefs and 
seeking to be agents of change. These 
stories serve as models for all of us, 
but they’re also vivid reminders of the 
powerful force for good that is brought 
to bear every day, all over the world, by 
that broader circle of friends, aka the uni- 
versal body of Christ. We look forward to 
continuing the sojourn with such good 
company over the years ahead. = 


Letters 


GOOD WORD 
Thank you for the interview with Rep. Walter 
Jones, “A Convert to Peace” (September- 
October 2011). Our government is truly 
disappointing in these past years and cyni- 
cism is rampant. This article was a breath of 
fresh air: There truly are those taking stands 
that are not popular, but are looking after the 
greater good. Steve Roe 
Sequim, Washington 


MILITARY THINKING 
Claire Lorentzen’s article against the ROTC 
(“Studying War More?” September-October 
2011) is intolerant. Not needing a military 
at all is a pipe dream. Nobody is forced to 
join ROTC. I have been in combat under 
various types of officers. Believe me, hav- 
ing a commanding officer that learned to 
think from a college like Stanford can make 
a world of difference to the troops versus an 
officer from an inferior, small-time, “good 
old boy” college. 
John Rensen 
Potter Valley, California 


JUDGING NOT 

Re: “Men Behaving Badly” (by Jim Wallis, 
August 2011): I recall the story of King 
David and Bathsheba. David’s lust led to the 
murder of Bathsheba’s husband, yet David 
was described as “a man after God’s heart.” 
He did, of course, eventually repent after 
being confronted, and also suffered conse- 
quences. What he did was worse than what 
any of the men you mentioned did. In the 


Pastor Stone of Heartsong Church shows the brotherly 
Christian love we owe to all. —David Friesen, Winkler, Manitoba 


case of Dominique Strauss-Kahn, it now 
appears that the accusations against him 
were false, but he was forced to resign any- 
way. [Editors’ Note: Prosecutors determined 
that the legal case against Strauss-Kahn was 
weak, not that the accusations were false. ] 
The other men, except Donald Trump and 
Arnold Schwarzenegger, have issued public 
apologies, and I believe it is up to God, not 
us, to determine their sincerity. We must 
heed the biblical warning against casting 
the first stone. Philip Washburn 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 


TEACHABLE MOMENT? 
Asa teacher for the Chicago Public Schools, I 
found your decision to run an advertisement 
from StudentsFirst.org (September-October 
2011) troubling. The StudentsFirst mantra is 
“accountability,” and it locates the source of 
almost everything wrong with public edu- 
cation at the feet of unions who protect 
“incompetent” teachers. But for more than 
a year now, Michelle Rhee, the former chan- 
cellor of Washington, D.C’s public schools 
who now runs StudentsFirst, has largely 
refused to address the cheating scandal that 
occurred on her watch. 

In D.C., 41 schools had suspiciously high 
test scores. In one classroom 97 percent of 


standardized test answer erasures were 
wrong to right. When the District finally 
investigated, only eight schools were investi- 
gated. If Rhee is as hypocritical about such a 
core value as integrity in her current organi- 
zation, it raises questions about the ethics of 
running her organization's advertisements. 
Mark Datema Lipscomb 
Chicago, Illinois 


PERIL PRECISION 
Gene Luen Yang’s otherwise enjoyable 
“Telling the Old, Old Story” (September- 
October 2011) inaccurately states that Moses 
was set on a river in a reed basket “to escape 
a besieged city.” Exodus clearly indicates that 
Moses’ family was trying to save him from 
Pharaoh's decree that all male Hebrew babies 
be cast into the river (without the benefit of 
a flotation device). There was no siege. The 
article also states that Superman’s family 
sent him away “to escape a besieged planet”; 
actually, the planet Krypton was in danger of 
exploding. Laura Palmberg 
Hollywood, Florida 


Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, Suite 
200, Washington, DC 20010 or letters@sojo. 
net. Include your name, city, and state. Letters 
may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


What is ‘Biblical Politics’? 


SOJOURNERS HAS always tried to 
understand and advocate for “bib- 
lical politics.” But what does that 
mean now, especially as we approach 
another major election? 

I was talking the other day to a 
Christian leader who has given his 
life to working with the poor. His 
approach is very grassroots—he lives 
in a poor, virtually all-minority com- 
munity and provides basic services 
for low-income people. He said, “If 
you work with and for the poor, you 
inevitably run into injustice.” 

In other words, poverty isn’t 
caused by accident. There are unjust 
systems and structures that cre- 
ate and perpetuate poverty and 
human suffering. And service alone 
is never enough; working to change 


People of faith, at our best, 
are the ultimate independents. 


both the attitudes and institutional 
arrangements that cause poverty is 
required. 

To change injustice, you must 
confront politics. British aboli- 
tionist William Wilberforce, for 
example, didn’t only call upon 
English Christians to release slaves; 
he wanted to end the slave trade, and 
that required a long political cam- 
paign. Martin Luther King Jr. wasn't 
content to only ask U.S. Christians 
not to personally practice discrim- 
ination against black people; he 
understood that the nation needed 
a civil rights law and a voting rights 
act. Both took leadership from the 
White House and votes in Congress. 
All these changes took politics to 
accomplish. 

Another friend of mine recently 
told me that she had watched the 
powerful movie about Wilberforce, 
Amazing Grace, five times this year 
and was deeply inspired. I was too 
when I first watched the story of the 


Wesleyan convert who made ending 
slavery the mission of his life. But 
I’ve always thought that the movie 
focused too much on the man and 
not enough on the movement that 
swept the United Kingdom and 
made the political victory possible. 

Likewise, it was more than the 
inspiring rhetoric of King that pro- 
pelled the civil rights movement. It 
was the Birmingham campaign, the 
dramatic events in Selma, and the 
march to Montgomery that focused 
the nation’s attention and led to 
important legislative actions. 

It takes a movement to change 
politics. Change doesn’t ever start in 
Washington, but if public momen- 
tum can be built among millions of 
people, it eventually arrives in the 
nation’s capital. 


THIS IS WHAT the Bible teaches us. 
The scriptures reveal a God of jus- 
tice, not only a God of charity. Words 
such as oppression and justice fill the 
Bible. The most common objects of 
the prophets’ judgments are kings, 
rulers, judges, employers—the rich 
and the powerful in charge of the 
world’s governments, courts, econo- 
mies, systems, and structures. When 
those who are in charge mistreat the 
poor and vulnerable, say the scrip- 
tures, it is not just unkind but also 
wrong and unjust, and it makes God 
angry. 

The subjects of the scriptures’ 
concern are always the widow and 
the orphan, the poor and oppressed, 
the victims of courts or unscrupu- 
lous employers, debtors whose debts 
need to be forgiven, strangers in the 
land who need to be welcomed. And 
the topics of the prophets’ messages 
to the powerful are things like land, 
labor, capital, judicial decisions, 
employer practices, rulers’ dictates, 
and the decisions of the powerful— 
all the stuff of politics. 

I believe that makes very sus- 
pect those who want to privatize 


most of these very public decisions, 
who claim to trust “the market” to 
work things out, who want to leave 
the powerful alone and the cor- 
porate elites unregulated and to 
relegate solving poverty to private 
charity, and who want to further 
reduce political accountability on 
those who rule the economy and 
society by “making government so 
small it can be drowned in a bath- 
tub,” as they proudly claim as their 
goal. The question should never be 
just about “big” or “small” govern- 
ment, but rather about effective and 
smart government that has the abil- 
ity to hold both wealth and power 
accountable to the common good. 

But biblical politics is never 
only about the candidates either, 
and some have made that mistake 
in recent elections. Putting one’s 
hopes in political candidates and 
parties has only led to disappoint- 
ment, frustration, and dangerous 
cynicism. There are systems and 
structures that undergird and shape 
the limits of the political agenda, 
and challenging those limits to get 
to root causes and real solutions is 
always the prophetic task. It is always 
movements that “change the wind,” 
and only a change in the political 
wind can change political policies 
in Washington. 

People of faith, at our best, are the 
ultimate independents, engaged in 
politics only because of those moral 
issues that command our attention 
and willing to challenge all politi- 
cal sides on behalf of them. Moral 
independents will change politics 
more than will religious partisans, 
who make compromises on behalf 
of electoral victories. Fighting for 
justice, not partisan political goals, 
is the core of biblical politics—and 
that will continue to be our vocation 
at Sojourners. m 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners. 
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By David Hilfiker 


The Democracy Deficit 


Doomsday threats and Wall Street influence erode U.S. government for the people. 


THIS PAST SUMMER'S wholly manu- 
factured “debt crisis” contains important 
lessons for those concerned about the poor. 
Right-wing Republicans committed to radi- 
cally cutting government services, including 
Social Security, Medicaid, and Medicare, 
misused a usually routine vote about rais- 
ing the national debt ceiling, the amount of 
money the Treasury Department is allowed 
to borrow to pay its bills. Since everyone 
knew our bills would have to be paid and 
the debt ceiling eventually raised, the ceil- 
ing wasn’t the point. Cutting government 
spending was. 

As damaging as the specific budget cuts 
will be, however, the implications of the pro- 
cess are much wider. 

First, in addition to the agreed-upon $2.1 
trillion in government spending cuts, more 
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are virtually certain. Most economists state 
that the initial government financial stimu- 
lus two years ago was inadequate to revive 
the economy; most also acknowledge that 
another, similar or greater, stimulus is nec- 


D in north- 

ern Kenya. Since January 

2011, the number of climate 
refugees fleeing northeast 
Africa’s worst drought in 60 
years has increased from 5,000 
to more than 30,000 per month. 
More than 9 million people in 
the region need humanitar- 

ian aid, reports the U.N. “Most 

. of the people arriving are 
dehydrated and very hungry,” 
says Lennart Hernander of the 
Lutheran World Federation. 


requires that if the deficit must be reduced 
and income can’t be increased, spending 
must be cut even more. And if history is any 
guide, the hardest hit will be the poor. 

The second lesson relates to added gov- 


Private companies attempted to force the U.S. 
to pass legislation, under threat of economic disaster. 


essary and that now is absolutely the wrong 
time to decrease government expenditures. 
Despite that, President Obama anda majority 
of Congress have accepted without question 
the need to reduce the deficit immediately. 
Republicans have absolutely ruled out signif- 
icant tax increases. Given their willingness 
to threaten the country’s economic stabil- 
ity, new taxes are unlikely. So simple logic 


ernment dysfunction that weakens our 
democracy: Threats of significant economic 
damage are now acceptable bargaining tools. 
As politicians readily acknowledged, the 
threat worked so well it will be used again. 
Normal congressional procedure calls for 
spending negotiations to go through the 
budget process, which includes oppor- 
tunity for thorough debate and—most 


www.sojo.net 


important—citizen input. Polls in the 
weeks before the debt ceiling deal revealed 
that about 70 percent of Americans favored 
tax increases on the wealthy. Yet despite the 
polls and expert economic advice, radical 
Republicans held the financial integrity of 
the United States hostage to an anti-demo- 
cratic demand for overall cuts without tax 
increases. 

The third lesson, hardly remarked upon 
in the media, is that international corporate 
finance made a move toward undermining 
American political independence. Before 
the resolution of the crisis, the credit ratings 
agency Standard & Poor’s (S&P) threatened 
to downgrade the U.S. government's credit 
rating not only if Congress failed to raise 
the debt limit, but also if the agreement did 
not contain at least a $4 trillion reduction in 
the deficit over the next 10 years. Moody’s 
(another credit rating agency) released a 
similar statement, though without mention- 
ing a specific amount. S&P followed up on its 
threat and lowered the rating; if the other two 
main agencies had followed suit, this could 
have raised the interest rates the government 
would have to pay on its loans, creating bil- 
lions of dollars in annual expenses. 

The purpose of the agencies is to deter- 
mine the likelihood that bondholders will get 


By Tom Getman 


Holy Land Farce 


their money back. Even after the crisis, inves- 
tors still flocked to buy U.S. Treasury bonds 
as the safest in the world. So why the threats 
of downgrade? 

It's true that S&P’s downgrading has had 
little noticeable effect and that Moody’s didn't 
carry out its threat, despite an agreement that 
didn’t meet its implied requirements. But 
notice what just happened. Private compa- 
nies publicly attempted to force the U.S. to 
pass specific legislation, under threat of eco- 
nomic disaster. For those of us marking the 
decline of the American empire, these were 
significant steps in the increasing dominance 
of global finance. They will add to pressure 
for more spending cuts and, once again, the 
poor will suffer. 

Let’s not bury our heads in the sand. 
A Supreme Court decision giving corpo- 
rations unlimited political influence, the 
overwhelming power of media to influence 
public opinion, and congressional decision- 
making yielding to threats: These are all signs 
that our democracy is trickling away. = 


David Hilfiker writes about economics, pol- 
itics, faith, and the decline of the American 
empire. He is a member of the Eighth Day 
Faith Community and lives in Washington, 
D.C. 


Glenn Beck's exploitative event in Israel ignored justice and U.S. public opinion. 


GLENN BECK'S THREE-DAY “Rally to 
Restore Courage” in Jerusalem in August 
was an exercise in “exploiting Israel” in an 
effort at “restoring his credibility,’ accord- 
ing to M.J. Rosenberg of Media Matters 
Action Network. Beck’s pilgrimage pledged 
to support Israel, a nation that Beck por- 
trayed as challenged by misguided critics 
and “Islamic socialism.” Fusing entertain- 
ment and marketing, Beck promised the 
hundreds of fellow-travelers who would buy 
tickets for the event’s August 24 keynote a 
“life-changing, and I think planet course- 
altering, event” that “could be miraculous.” 
As it turned out, at the keynote he essen- 
tially declared himself founder of a global 
movement to take back the phrase “human 
rights” and stand up for “our responsibili- 
ties to our fellow man [sic].” 


Ironically, Beck chose to do so on behalf 
of a country where human rights violations 
are severe. In reality the Israeli-Palestinian 
“peace process” has become a “pieces process” 
of land seizures and displacement. Upward of 
350,000 settlers in the Occupied Territories 
receive generous government housing subsi- 
dies, tax breaks, infrastructure, and security, 
all of which markedly reduce resources avail- 
able to municipalities inside Israel proper. 
That's just one source of frustration driving 
the recent street protests in Israel. 

Public discourse is threatened when 
there is no critique of Israeli policies and 
Christian Zionist prejudices. Land heresy (“it 
is all ours”) and xenophobia (“all Palestinians 
want to destroy us”) fuel the illegal occupa- 
tion of Palestinian and Bedouin land. This, 
and other oppression by a fragile Israeli 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


Fall 1971 (Vol.1., No.1) 


Who Are We? 


WE ARE PEOPLE who just a year ago 
began meeting together, attracted by 
our mutual rejection of the permeat- 
ing American ethos 
and our mutual belief 
that the alterna- 
tive lay somewhere 
in radical obedience 
to Jesus Christ. We 
were a small group of 
university strike lead- 
ers, seminarians, whites, blacks, college 
students, professors, and artists who 
organized teach-ins, a free university, 
and community involvement to develop 
and execute our ideas. We grew. 

We grew because of a need for 
such a movement, not because of 
efficient fundraising, organization, 
eloquent speech, or charismatic lead- 
ership. We are a chief-less movement 
from two tribes: Some of us as student 
radicals discovered that our historical 
and social analysis was able to destroy 
institutional Christianity because of its 
American, nationalistic captivity but 
by that same historical analysis found 
Jesus of Nazareth to be an ally, a libera- 
tor, a Lord; others of us began with faith 
in Jesus Christ and found a value sys- 
tem in the New Testament demanding 
absolute discipleship and ethical life- 
style and leading us to an identification 
with the prophetic movements of our 
generation... 

We are a grassroots coalition 
calling for people committed to the 
revolutionary Christian message that 
is distinctively post-American, that 
changes people's lives and generates 
a radical commitment to social justice 
which serves as the basis for social 
liberation. Serve the Lord. Serve the 
People. = 


This article by the editors ran in the first 
issue of The Post American, the precur- 
sor to Sojourners. 
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coalition government, is supported by $3 
billion in annual USS. aid. 

Yet in the US., protecting Israel ranks rel- 
atively low among the public’s Middle East 
priorities—after preventing terrorism, lower- 
ing oil prices, preventing attacks on civilians, 
and spreading democracy, according to a sur- 
vey this spring by the Pew Research Center 
for the People and the Press. Even 49 percent 
of Republicans think it should not be a “very 
important” goal to defend Israel. 

Only 34 percent of mainline Protestants 
and 36 percent of Catholics believe protect- 
ing Israel should be “very important,” and 
there are an increasing number of evangeli- 
cals sensitive to Palestinian suffering. More 
than 50 percent of 2,000 world evangelicals 
polled at the Third Lausanne Conference 
of World Evangelization in Cape Town last 
year said they sympathized equally with both 
Israel and Palestine, with only three in 10 
USS. respondents stating a greater loyalty to 
Israel. A shift in thinking among evangelical 
leaders follows patient advocacy by indepen- 
dent organizations and churches; a number 
of films such as With God on our Side, Little 
Town of Bethlehem, Lemon Tree, and Budrus 
have brought awareness of the area's injustices 
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and nonviolent responses to them. 

Pilgrims making a whistle stop in the 
Holy Land, as Beck did, face a grave trap. 
As the adage goes, “When in Jerusalem a 
week, you know the solution for peace; after 
a month, you have doubts; but after a year, 
you have no idea how to move things in a 
positive direction.” Beck was just the latest 
to offer quick-fix solutions, ignoring advice 
and polling data before his event. A trusted 
friend present at the final rally told me, “It 
was clearly a clown show—however, a deeply 
offensive and recklessly provocative one.” 

Beck skirted the edge of dangerous self- 
delusion by comparing himself to the heroic 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer and by daring to say 
that “possibly for the first time in man’s [sic] 
history, God will remember” what God’s 
group of modern-day crusaders is doing in 
the Holy Land. 

Sadly, Beck missed an opportunity to call 
all the children of Abraham together to find 
the road to mercy and justice. 


Tom Getman served as Sen. Mark Hatfields 
legislative director from 1976 to 1985 and 
with World Vision for 25 years, including five 
years as national director in Jerusalem. 


Compassion That Works 


The Housing First approach to homelessness is more humane—and cheaper—than 


older models. 


FOR MORE THAN 10 years, Carmen lived 
on the streets around Omaha, Nebraska. 
Suffering from cancer and partly cut off from 
her family, she was a stark example of the 
chronically homeless people who exist all 
across the United States. 

But in October 2010, Carmen moved into 
ahome, where she has successfully remained 
since. Hers is a story of what is happening in 
communities nationwide that are taking part 
in the 100,000 Homes campaign, whose goal 
is to permanently house 100,000 highly vul- 
nerable, long-term homeless individuals and 
families by July 2013. To date, roughly 10,700 
have been housed. 

The campaign, coordinated by the 
anti-homelessness nonprofit Community 
Solutions, is trying to assist “those people 
who we know are mostly likely to die on the 
street,’ says Jake Maguire, the organization's 


communications director. Using a “vulner- 
ability index,’ communities survey their 
homeless populations. Factors they are look- 
ing for include whether a person has been 
homeless for at least six months and whether 
the person is suffering from a chronic physi- 
cal condition, a mental illness, and an active 
substance abuse problem all at the same 
time. Maguire says that so far there have 
been more than 21,000 surveys done in 38 
communities nationwide. 

The 100,000 Homes campaign utilizes 
the Housing First model, pioneered by Dr. 
Sam Tsemberis, which asserts that stable 
housing is the primary need of the home- 
less; once that is established, other issues 
can be addressed. The alternative philoso- 
phy that before we can get the homeless off 
the street we have to help them get clean, 
or get a job, or get healthy doesn’t work, 
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Maguire says. Under that model, “no one 
ever got housed.” In contrast, “housing is a 
very effective response to the crisis of home- 
lessness.” In addition to being “humane and 
effective, the approach is “much, much 
cheaper than allowing people to remain 
homeless.” 

Linda Kaufman, a field organizer for the 
100,000 Homes campaign and an Episcopal 
priest, concurs. She cites 11 different stud- 
ies that show that moving from the street to 
permanent, supportive housing contributes 
to a drop of 60 percent in Medicaid costs. 
For example, Kaufman explains, if a doctor 
tells a person living on the street who has 
a bad cold to go home and rest, that per- 
son can easily end up in the hospital with 
pneumonia. 

The Housing First model was endorsed 
by the federal government under the Bush 
administration, an endorsement continued 
in the Obama administration’s compre- 
hensive strategic plan to prevent and end 
homelessness. 

In the Omaha area, where Carmen 
received help, the 100,000 Homes cam- 
paign has been spearheaded by Metro 
Area Continuum of Care for the Homeless 
(MACCH), a coalition that describes its 
aims as uniting “the efforts of shelter, hous- 
ing, supportive services, and faith-based 
organizations that serve homeless and near- 
homeless individuals and families.” 

A local team surveyed 471 people in 
three counties last October and identified 
176 as high-risk, says the group’s director, 
Erin Porterfield. Today, “we continue to add 
people to that list,” she says. So far, they have 
housed 78. 

Porterfield says they found “the solu- 
tion to homelessness is not rocket science; 
it’s housing immediately.” Then, after peo- 
ple have been housed, “we stick with them.’ 
Framing homelessness as a public health 
issue and then implementing “long-lasting 
community change” is the key, according to 
Porterfield: “This has changed the way we 
do things.” = 


Toya Richards owns Richards Hill 
Communications in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
is a M.Div. student at Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. For more on the 100,000 
Homes Campaign, visit www.100khomes. 
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FROM THE EDITORS OF SOJOURNERS 


Love God. Serve people. 


As Christians, how should we 
respond to poverty? Learn 

to connect biblical faith with 
contemporary responses to 
poverty, in your neighborhood 
and around the world, with this 
video-based group study from 
Jim Wallis and Sojourners. 


DVD features six 20-minute 
video sessions and includes a 
leader's guide. Participants’ 
guides are also available. 

ya WALLIS gqqournets 

ww 


: Six sessions, each including 


questions for discussion, Bible study, 
and group activities: 


1. Burger King Mom—Being Poor in America 

2. ls There Something Wrong with the Prosperity Gospel? 
3. Standing at the Corner of Church and State 

4. The Gospel According to New Orleans 

5. The Poor and the Global Economy 

6. From Serial Charity to a Just Society 


Insightful, 
engaging, and 
motivating. 
Jim Wallis is 
at his best 

as teacher, 
pastor, and 
prophet. 


a . 
Available at store.sojo.net or call 1-800-714-7474. 
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The Roots of Terror 


ON FRIDAY, JULY 22, Norwegian 
Anders Behring Breivik bombed 
government buildings in Oslo, then 
attacked a youth Labor Party camp 
on Utoya Island, killing 74 peo- 
ple. Dozens and dozens of young 
adults, emerging leaders, were bru- 
tally murdered at his hands, many 
while running or swimming for their 
lives. 

We didn’t have to wonder long 
about why Breivik committed his 
crimes. He provided a 1,500-page 
manifesto, through which it became 
known the attacks were based in 
anti-Muslim, rightist hatred, com- 
mitted by a man who said he feared 
for the future of his country at the 
hands of “multiculturalist” liberals 
and an increasingly large Muslim 
population. 

In the following weeks, it became 
clear that Breivik took inspiration 
from none other than America’s own 
anti-Muslim rightists, who claim to 
fear for the future of their country 
for the same reasons. This group 
includes Pamela Geller, a staunch 
opponent of the Park 51 commu- 
nity center in lower Manhattan 
who writes an influential blog, Atlas 
Shrugs, and Robert Spencer, a pro- 


The Oslo shooter took 
inspiration from America’s own 
anti-Muslim rightists. 
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lific author who also directs the 
anti-Islam blog Jihad Watch. 

Breivik quotes extensively from 
these two and others in the grow- 
ing anti-Islam blogosphere in his 
manifesto, where he describes his 
inspiration for the attacks. He self- 
identifies as a Christian. “I prayed to 
God, Breivik writes, to “ensure that 
the warriors fighting for the preser- 
vation of European Christendom 
prevailed” 

Geller, who appears to make a liv- 
ing off of spreading misinformation 
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about Islam and trying to tie the reli- 
gion to those who twist it to justify 
heinous crimes, responded, “I found 
very disturbing to hear the number 
of times [newscasters] use the word 
‘Christian’? They would never dare 
refer to religion when it is jihad, and 
this attack had nothing to do with 
Christianity” 

I agree with one part of this state- 
ment: The attack had nothing to do 
with Christianity. Just as Pastor 
Terry Jones, who stirred up contro- 
versy last September by threatening 
to burn Qurans, does not represent 
Christianity or the Christians that I 
know and am proud to call friends, 
neither does Breivik. But we can’t 
ignore Breivik’s explicit manifesto 
dripping with fear, intolerance, and 
ignorance of what it means to be a 
Christian, Muslim, or European in 
the 21st century. 

The tragedy has stirred up 
much discussion about the role 
of the American industry of 
Islamophobia. Who is respon- 
sible when violent acts are 
committed in sick attempts to 
confront the “threat of Islam”? 


BY EBOO PATEL 


Reuters 


Christian cleric Anne 
Marie Tronvik, left, 
and Senaid Kobilica 

of the Islamic Council 
of Norway at the 
funeral of a victim 

of the July 22 

Oslo attacks. 


Is it only the one who holds the 
gun? Or are those who inspired the 
shooter also culpable? 

Certainly no one would deny 
that most of the blame lies with 
Breivik. But it should embarrass us 
that American haters are inform- 
ing European murder sprees. As 
the great civil rights leader Rabbi 
Abraham Joshua Heschel wrote, 
“Words do not fade. What starts out 
as a sound, ends in a deed.” 

We may not be able to draw 
a direct line from mean-spirited 
bloggers to a small island across 
the sea, marked by death. However, 
we can't ignore the thousands of 
hateful words that inspired 74 
repugnant deeds. And if we allow 
the industry of Islamophobia and 
others like it to flourish, we can't be 
surprised if words once again man- 
ifest in reality. m 


Eboo Patel is founder of 
the Interfaith Youth Core 
and author of Acts of Faith: 
The Story of an American 
Muslim, the Struggle for 
the Soul of a Generation. 
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Questions qhout 
“eBible? 
Dig recht 


Wor LQ 


Expansive, free online 
Bible resource to help you 
understand and use Scripture 


Commentary and study guides 
written by Luther Seminary’s 
Enter expert faculty. 
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iw4s hunar nd 
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We hungry and you Sad, 
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WAS hungry and, yo Sdid. 

God helps those... 
i was hungry ahd you tad me 
i Shouldttt be 
unary " me 
Wa dines ie at’ work now 
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| n said, 
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Lord: 
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when A 4 we See you hungry? 


At left, a page 
from the first 
issue of The 
Post-American 
(Fall 1971), 
the precursor 
to Sojourners 
magazine. 


FROM A SHOEBOX 
TO A MOVEMENT 


For 40 years, Sojourners has been fighting the good fight. 
Where do we go from here? by JIM WALLIS 


THE METAPHOR J have often 
used to describe the origins of 
Sojourners in the fall of 1971 is 
that we raised a flag up a flag- 
pole. The words on the flag 
proclaimed, “Biblical faith 
requires justice.” Many on the 
ground felt the same way, but 
they often couldn't see each 
other and felt alone. When they 
saw the flag we raised, they ran 
to the bottom of the pole where 
they met others—and a move- 
ment was born. 

Our core group met at 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity 
School in the northern suburbs 
of Chicago. We connected the 
first week of seminary and became excited about 
a new possibility for American Christianity. We 
ranged across a wide spectrum: civil rights and anti- 
war activists who had come to Christ; Inter Varsity 
and Campus Crusade students and staff searching 
for a gospel that could reach the current genera- 
tion of students; hippies and druggies converted 
to Jesus; disaffected Southern Baptists from Baylor 
University; Moody Bible Institute graduates against 
the war in Vietnam; and even one from Bob Jones 
University in the heart of American fundamental- 
ism. We were at a leading evangelical seminary, nota 
liberal one; some of us chose deliberately to go there 
to argue with our own evangelical tradition about 
what the Bible really says. 

For example, one of our first activities was find- 
ing every verse of scripture about the poor, wealth 


and poverty, and social justice. 
We found more than 2,000 texts 
that we then cut out of an old 
Bible. We were left with a “Bible 
full of holes,’ which I used to 
take out with me to preach. 

At one point, the seminary 
tried to expel some of us, claim- 
ing we had cost the school $1 
million in lost contributions 
because of all our preaching, 
teaching, organizing, and dem- 
onstrating. The plan to expel 
us was foiled when more than 
half the student body and fac- 
ulty stood up for us. At Trinity 
we began to meet key Christian 
leaders such as John Stott and 
John Howard Yoder, who were very encouraging of 
our “radical discipleship” and biblical vision of jus- 
tice and peace. 

After the publication of the first issue of the mag- 
azine, then called The Post-American, a U.S. senator 
got in touch with us and invited us to Washington, 
D.C. He was Sen. Mark Hatfield, a Republican from 
Oregon, whose opposition to the Vietnam War as an 
evangelical got him letters beginning, “Dear Former 
Brother in Christ.” He needed some friends, and we 
were introduced to the nation’s politics. From the 
start, political party and ideology mattered little to 
us, but we soon learned that “prophetic politics,’ not 
partisan politics, was what was most needed by the 
nation, and we have always looked for allies wher- 
ever we could find them. 

At the beginning, we were all white men, as 
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most seminarians were in 
those days. When some 
women finally came to Trinity 
the next year, they joined our 
group, as did some of the few 
black students at Trinity College 
across the road. From the begin- 
ning, evangelical feminism and the 
scandal of white racism were major 
themes in the magazine. The rich 
diversity of the body of Christ has 


been a defining characteristic of our mes- 
sage and mission, and we continue to grow 
more deeply into it. 


WE HAVE FOUGHT two major battles over 
these last 40 years, with a third fight now 
before us. 


1 The first great bat- 
a tle we fought was 
against the idea that faith 
was just a private thing. 
That was the way many of 
us had been raised—to be 
only concerned about “me 
and the Lord,” remain- 
ing almost oblivious to the 
world around us, except in 
our continual efforts not to 
be “worldly.” 

That narrow, individ- 
ualistic view of religion 
came to a crisis point for 
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Sojourners’ Washington, D.C., location has provided 
many opportunities for public witness, worship, and 
civil disobedience. From far left, an act of conscience 
outside the U.S. Capitol; Richard Rohr, OFM, speaks at 
Sojourners’ Peace Pentecost event at the Washington 
National Cathedral; a peace vigil at the Pentagon. 
Below left, worship has always been at the heart of 
Sojourners’ public witness. 


me when I was a 15 year old, trying to work 
out my faith in the world. I was feeling a 
growing concern about the racial divi- 
sion and discrimination that was tearing 
apart my hometown of Detroit. A church 
elder took me aside and said to me, “Jim, 
Christianity has nothing to do with racism. 
That’s political and our faith is personal.” 
That's the night that I left my faith, in my 
head and heart; I was gone altogether soon 
after that, joining the student movements of 


my generation. I later came back to faith in 
the radical Jesus of Matthew 25, who called 
us to serve “the least of these,’ and with my 
new seminary companions fought for the 
public meaning of faith. God is personal, 
we agreed, but never private. 

That was our first fight at Sojourners. 
When faith is merely private, wealth, power, 
and violence remain unchallenged, because 
religion isn’t understood to be about such 
things. In fact, privatized faith is an asset 
to injustice, keeping the faithful compla- 
cent, complicit, or just quiet about it. It took 
a movement, but we won that battle. Now, 
almost nobody—not even the most con- 
servative Christians—would say that faith 
is merely a private affair with no implica- 
tions for public life. Relating faith to public 
life and to society is now assumed to be both 2 
important and necessary, and the debate 2 
is only about how faith should publically § 
express itself. 


Spivey Jr., Rick Reinhard 
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Master of 


Social Work 


Justice - Compassion - Action 


Azusa Pacific University’s Master of Social Work program prepares you for a career dedicated to 


improving the lives of others in a variety of professional settings, locally and around the world. 


* Internships in the Greater Los Angeles area 
* Integration of faith and social work practice 
* Full-time, part-time, and advanced standing options 


® Two specialized concentrations 


Community Practice and Partnerships Concentration // International social work, global 


relief and development, community advocacy, organizational leadership, grant writing, and more 


Clinical Practice with Individuals and Families Concentration // Clinical practice in 
hospitals, schools, mental health care, child welfare agencies, older adult services, shelters, group 


homes, corrections, and more 


an 
CALL // (877) 679-9995 AZUSA PACIFIC 


CLICK // www.apu.edu/explore/msw UNIVERSITY 


Department of Social Work 
EMAIL // kmaynard@apu.edu BSW and MSW Programs 


901 E. Alosta Ave. # Azusa, CA 91702 
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The second great battle was 
= against the claims of the then- 
new “Religious Right" that the only social 
issues about which Christians should be 
concerned were about sexuality, one way 
or another. According to the media, abor- 
tion, homosexuality, and pornography were 
the political issues that evangelicals most 
Good cared about and would be voting on. We 
Wc wrk S argued that Christians should be concerned 
= about more than just two or three so-called 
| “moral issues” and, in particular, that God's 
call to care for and defend the poor was 
absolutely central to biblical faith. We were 
“pro-life” and deeply committed to 
“family values,” but we said the God 
of the Bible was one of both compas- 
sion and justice. 

To restrict faith to only a few issues 
of mostly personal morality leaves 
wealth, power, and violence unchal- 
lenged. Religion becomes a political 


Sin 


support for injustice and for those who 
defend the status quo. After I was a guest on 
‘The Daily Show with Jon Stewart for the first 
time, many young people emailed me to say, 
“T didn't know that you could be a Christian 
and care about poverty, the environment, 
or the war in Iraq.” The success of my book 
God’s Politics revealed hundreds of thousands 
of people who didn't feel represented by a nar- 
row Religious Right, nor a secular Left, and 
were seeking a biblical, theological, and spir- 
itual foundation for social justice. 

I think we have won that battle too. Even 
conservative think tanks now speak of a 
Christian concern for the poor, and they 
even try to invoke (and redefine) the 
term “social justice.” God’s love for the 
most vulnerable—the children of the 
inner city, the hungry and the homeless, 

the global poor who are the victims of 

famines and pandemics, or the women 
and children caught up in the mod- 
ern slavery of human trafficking—is 
being preached from many evangeli- 
cal pulpits today. Caring for the poor 
is now seen as a sign of the king- 
dom of God, especially among a 
younger generation of believers. 


What's behind 
George W. Bush's 


THEOLOGY 
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The third great battle will be about 

a the nature of the society that God 
wants and, in particular, whether there is 
such a thing as the common good. It will be 
about the role of government, the role of 
churches, the role of the market, and the role 
of the believer and citizen. Some say that car- 
ing for the poor is well and good, but that 
government should have nothing to do with 
it, that private charity is the only answer to 
poverty. Capitalism should be left unregu- 
lated and unhindered to solve our problems 
with the “invisible hand of the market; they 
say, and we should just trust that wealth will 
trickle down. 

But others point to the rich tradition of 
the common good, in which we are all held 
accountable for how our behavior affects oth- 
ers. That ethos is deeply rooted in Catholic 
social teaching, in the evangelical revivals 
and in black and Latino churches, in the 
Protestant social gospel and in Judaism and 


The test of any society is how it treats the poor, 
the vulnerable, and the stranger. 


Islam, and in the American Constitution, 
which insists that government shall provide 
for the “general welfare.” 

Recently, former TV talk show host 
Glenn Beck was so mad at Sojourners, 
and me, that he put me up on his famous 
blackboard because we were “social jus- 
tice Christians” who, he said, were very 
dangerous. He was right. Christians 
committed to social justice are indeed 
dangerous, because they challenge wealth, 
power, and violence, whereas private char- 
ity alone does not. To say that the God of 
the Bible is a God of justice, not merely a 
God of charity, will get you into trouble 
every time. 

We have recently seen the emergence of 
the tea party, which confuses individualism 
with freedom, a resurgent libertarian polit- 
ical focus on “me” instead of “us,” and the 
renewal in popularity of philosophies such as 
Ayn Rand's gospel of selfishness. In addition, 
we've seen the failure of American political 
liberalism to stand up to corporate America 
or to the bureaucracies of its own institutions. 
Given the lack of alternatives, the result is a 
nation suffering from a loss of political imagi- 
nation and a lack of moral courage. 
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www.ambs.edu 
www.facebook.com/followAMBS 
Elkhart, Ind. ~ Central Kansas 


“To the growing number of Christians 
who suspect that there are life-giving insights in 
the Anabaptist tradition for mission and ministry in 
contemporary culture, AMBS offers not only extensive resources 


but opportunities to explore, discuss and reflect on these resources in 


a learning community shaped and energised by the Anabaptist vision.” 


— Stuart Murray, author of The Naked Anabaptist 


BETHLEHEM BIBLE COLLEGE Second International Conference 


CHRIST AT THE CHECKPOINT 


HOPE IN THE MIDST OF CONFLI 


www.christatthecheckpoint.com 


Bethlehem Bible College invites you to be part of a 
unique conference that will bring together influential 
leaders and conscientious Christ-followers for a week 
of dialogue and discussion on issues of Biblical justice 
and reconciliation as it contextually relates to one of 
the most vexing conflicts in modern history. 

The aim of Christ at the Checkpoint is to provide an 
opportunity for Christians who take the Bible 
seriously to prayerfully seek a proper awareness of 
issues of peace, justice, and reconciliation. 


The conference will host a wide range of world-class 
international speakers, as well as well-equipped local 
Palestinian and Messianic Jewish leaders, who will 
share from their own experiences and offer a variety 
of diverse perspectives. Confirmed speakers include: 
Alex Awad Ken Sande 

Ben White Labib Madanat 
Bishara Awad Lynne Hybels 
Bob Roberts Manfred Kohl 
Chris Seiple Munther Isaac 
Daniel Bourdanne Paul Alexander 
Evan Thomas Richard Harvey 


Gary Burge Ron Sider 
Hanna Katanacho Salim Munayer 
Imad Shehade Sami Awad 


Shane Claiborne 
Stephen Sizer 
Tony Campolo 


Jack Sara 

Joel Hunter 
John Ortberg 
Jonathan Kuttab 


“This conference will be the largest gathering of 
Evangelical Christians on the topic of peace and 
reconciliation in the Middle East. Come and take part 
in this historical event!” 

~ Dr. Bishara Awad \ President, Bethlehem Bible College 
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MARCH 5-9,2012 
BETHLEHEM-PALESTINE 
"Whenever | travel abroad | arrive with one 
question: How is the Body of Christ faring in this 
place? In 2012 an unprecedented international 
gathering of Christians will convene in Bethlehem to 
witness the life of the Palestinian church. We will 
study together, worship together, make new 
cross-cultural friends and examine what may be 

done to support this ancient church." 
~Dr. Gary Burge, Professor of New Testament at 
Wheaton College 


Join us from March 5-9, 2012 in Bethlehem, 
Palestine as we explore hope in the midst of 
conflict—a hope that is manifest in the peace and 
reconciliation ministry of the Palestinian church. 
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Participants from the United States can view tour 
package options via our Stateside partner, 
Harmony International. 

Harmony International 2090 Baker Road, Suite 304-104 
Kennesaw, Georgia 30144 
www.harmonyinternational.com 
brad@harmonyinternational.com 

1.888.935.5551 Contact Person: Brad Matheson 
Participants from the United Kingdom can view 
tour package options via our British partner, 
Worldwide Christian Travel. 

Worldwide Christian Travel 

36 Coldharbour Road Bristol, England, BS6 7NA 
www.christian-travel.com 
hopebethlehem@btinternet.com 

01934.733695 Contact Person: John Angle 
Participants from Canada can view tour package 
options via our Canadian partner, HOPE Outreach. 
HOPE Outreach of Canada 

PO Box 20033 Woodstock, Ontario N4S 8X8, Canada 
www.hopeoutreach.ca 

office@hopeoutreach.ca 

519.537.3511 Contact Person: Wilf Fryday 

Students interested in joining a Middle East 
Fellowship student delegation to attend the 
conference should contact Peter Ryan. 

Middle East Fellowship 

PO. Box 1252 Brea, CA 92822 
www.middleeastfellowship.org 
peter@middleeastfellowship.org 

562.653.4252 

For prices and more details on package deals and 
registration information, please visit the Christ at 
the Checkpoint website at 
www.christatthecheckpoint.com. If traveling from 
a different country, email 
conference@bethbc.org for more information. 
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We are our brothers’ and sisters’ keep- 
ers—we are called to love our neighbors, and 
even our enemies. The test of any society is 
how it treats the poor, the vulnerable, and 
the stranger. That's what the Bible says, and 
that’s what Jesus calls us to. The next battle 
for Sojourners is to preach that vision and to 
practice that ethic, to seek the common good 
in an age of selfishness. We will try to articu- 
late the commonwealth of God, which will 
surely challenge the ideologies and idolatries 
of both the Right and the Left. 

As we look ahead, I am greatly encour- 
aged by the emergence of a new generation 
of Christians, a new cadre of leaders for 
such a mission. I trust both the personal 
faith and the social conscience of the 
young people I meet and work with every 
day. This is the demographic that will be 
the future of the ministry of Sojourners. 
They are men and women; white, black, 
Latino, Asian American, and Native peo- 
ple. They define themselves less by tribe 
and more by relationships and networks. 
They are people of deep faith, and at the 
same time respectful of interfaith identi- 
ties. They are activist and contemplative, 
people who connect their spirituality with 
social change. They greatly value their 
diversity of race, ethnicity, and culture; are 
not encumbered by parochial or national 
identities; and have a global worldview. 
They want to be in, but not of, the worlds 
in which they live. They are pilgrims who 
seek countercultural community, and they 
also seek the welfare of the city they are in. 
They are Sojourners. 

Forty years ago, we published the mag- 
azine out of a communal house near the 
seminary, and we kept the names and 
addresses of our subscribers on 3x5 index 
cards in a shoe box. Now we are a digital pub- 
lishing effort on many platforms, reaching a 
quarter of a million people each week and, 
through the broader media, millions more. 
We have grown from a community to a net- 
work and a movement—online and face to 
face. We hope to become a fully engaged and 
interactive social media network and inter- 
national community of perhaps “a million 
Christians for social justice” the extended 
Sojourners community. Imagine that! Then 
help us create it. It’s been 40 wonderful years; 
now it’s on to the next 40. = 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of Sojourners. 
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Salt, Light, 


and Social Change 


An evangelical scholar looks at Sojourners’ role in 
evangelical social justice. by SOONG-CHAN RAH 


THE YEAR OF my evangelical discon- 
tent dawned at the age of 22. In 1990, 
having recently completed my under- 
graduate education, I languished ina 
secure job while faithfully serving my 
church on weekends. Deeply rooted 
in evangelical Christianity, I could not 
imagine ever turning in my metaphor- 
ical membership card. But I struggled 
with what I perceived to be shallow- 
ness in evangelicalism. 

My church focused on personal 
spiritual growth. Faith had been 
reduced to an individualistic expres- 
sion; my ticket to heaven punched with 
required purchases of the Scofield Bible 
and Evidence that Demands a Verdict. 
My years as an undergraduate in New 
York reintroduced me to a world that 
I had abandoned when my family 
moved out of inner-city Baltimore. I 
had trouble reconciling the jarring jux- 
taposition of my secular education on 
the border of Harlem with my com- 
fortable suburban church. My new 
Mazda 626 failed to provide me with 
the expected satisfaction of having 
arrived into middle-class America at 
such a young age. 

In the midst of my evangelical angst, I 
stumbled across Sojourners magazine. The 
content of the magazine proved revelatory. 
No longer could I reduce my faith to multiple 
trips to the altar and a feel-good individual- 
ized faith. Suddenly, my new car represented 
oppression rather than triumph. 

My personal anguish around faith 
reflected a century of confusion and division 
within evangelical history. My immigrant 
family emerged from poverty and margin- 
alization. With my graduation from an Ivy 
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An anti-capital-punishment vigil outside the White House 
in 1985. Sojourners has worked to broaden the tradition- 
ally narrow set of issues embraced by evangelicals. 


League school, I had achieved middle-Ameri- 
can success. I conjectured that I could proceed 
to law school, make big bucks, and relish my 
role as a faithful church tithe-payer—but 
what difference would my faith have made? 
Sojourners challenged my American evangeli- 
cal assumptions and redirected the trajectory 
of my life. Over the past 40 years, the mag- 
azine and the organization behind it have 
shaped many stories similar to my own. 
Sojourners’ journey over the past four 
decades reflects larger issues in evangelicalism 
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Candler School of Theology 
prepares real people to make 
a real difference in the real 
world. Here, students are 
transformed into Christian 
leaders who put faith and love 
into action. One example? 
They minister in both social/ 
clinical and ecclesial settings 
for two years, so they’re ready 
to serve wherever God leads. 
See more real examples at 


www.candler.emory.edu/sojo 
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Pastors: 
Don't Go 
to Church 
Without It 


Preaching the Word 
Sojourners’ online resource 
for preparing sermons and 
Bible studies has received 
rave reviews from pastors 
and lay people across the 
country. 


Biblical commentary 
Every week, we bring 
you the best biblical 
commentary—based on 
the Revised Common 
Lectionary for Sundays— 
from the Sojourners 
archives. 
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Leading voices 

Get Walter Brueggemann 
on Elizabeth and Mary, 
Joyce Hollyday on rejoicing 
in the Good News, Richard 
Rohr on prophetic vision, 
and much more! 


Tools for study 

In Preaching the Word, 
you'll find essays and 
reflections, highlighted 
themes, quotes from 
leading thinkers, links to 
the lectionary passages, 
and selected biographies 
from people whose lives 
are witnesses to the text. 


See a sample or 
subscribe today: 
www.sojo.net/ptw 
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in the last half of the 20th cen- 
tury. Timothy Smith, in 
Revivalism and Social Reform, 
argues that 19th century evan- 
gelicals “played a key role in 
the widespread attack upon 
slavery, poverty, and greed” 
Revivalism and social jus- 
tice should be joined in 
holy matrimony. Nineteenth 

century evangelicalism embodied this union. 
Twentieth century evangelicalism witnessed 
a painful divorce. Early 20th century funda- 
mentalism prioritized individual spirituality 
over social transformation. Progressive evan- 
gelicals recognized that the evangelical 
church, in ignoring social concerns, failed to 
live up to the standards of authentic biblical 
faith. Sojourners saw this development as the 
American captivity of the church and called 
for a “post-American” theology. 

The 1970s witnessed the rise of pro- 
gressive evangelicalism. The 1973 “Chicago 
Declaration of Evangelical Social Concern” 
emerged as a national expression of this 
perspective. The burgeoning evangelical pro- 
gressive movement manifested on Christian 
college campuses, in InterVarsity chapters, 
within new publications, and in the forma- 
tion of Evangelicals for McGovern. 

The Post-American, precursor to 
Sojourners, found itself in the middle of this 
rising stream of progressive evangelicalism. 
The publication, which emerged from an 
intentional living community in the Chicago 
area, slowly grew in readership. In 1975, 
members of the group moved to Washington, 
D.C., formed a new community, and renamed 
the magazine Sojourners. The move was pre- 
cipitated in part by a desire to engage in an 
incarnational presence among the urban 
poor. 

The new Sojourners community pursued 
a model of intentional living. An internal his- 
tory document summarized, “The community 


Sojourners 
community 
often carried 
its worship to 
public sites. 
At left, 
communion is 
shared during a 
vigil for peace 
inside the 
Pentagon. 


Ed Spivey Jr. : 


lived together in common 
households, had a common 
purse, formed a worshipping 
community, got involved in 
neighborhood issues, orga- 
nized national events on behalf 
of peace and justice, and contin- 
ued to publish the magazine.” The 
community centered on a cluster 
of households that functioned as 
“an extended family unit ... The 
household [became] a place where poor and 
homeless people can be incorporated into 
[community] life,” according to a 1977 arti- 
cle in the magazine. A regular column called 
the “Euclid Street Journal” appeared in the 
pages of Sojourners and provided snapshots 
of the community. 

By presenting stories of community life, 
Sojourners helped to spark the organization 
of other intentional communities. Letters 
poured in from people seeking to join the 
Sojourners community, start other inten- 
tional communities, and connect with already 
existing communities. Sojourners emerged as 
an exemplar community for many progres- 
sive evangelicals. Not only did the magazine 
advocate for the poor, but the Sojourners 
community embodied real-life ministry with 
the poor. 


FROM THE LATE 1970s forward, much 
of the public focus on evangelical politi- 
cal involvement centered on the Religious 
Right. The media gave evangelicals much 
of the credit for the 1980 election of Ronald 
Reagan. In the 1980s and 1990s, groups such 
as the Moral Majority, the Christian Coalition, 
Focus on the Family, and the Eagle Forum 
increased their influence and grip over both 
evangelical Christianity and the Republican 
Party. The 2000 and 2004 elections of George 
W. Bush cemented this relationship. 

Even as the Religious Right gained 
momentum, Sojourners continued to publish 
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MAGNIFICENT, VIVID, SAGE...The finest treatment 
of the man in at least 40 years...A definitive biography 
for the 21st century. —Kirkus Reviews 


A RIVETING ANALYSIS...a fascinating exploration... 
compelling....insightful and illuminating...a powerful 
contribution to biography history and theology. 
—Publishers Weekly 
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Help Change 


It’s Easy to Help End Hunger 
Every Month of the Year 


Start your monthly gift at 
bread.org/go/monthlygift 


For every dollar you donate, 
Bread helps win more than 
$100 in poverty-focused 
assistance that is directed 
to hungry and poor people 
in the U.S. and around the 
world. 
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HAVE FAITH. END HUNGER. 


social justice challenges for the Christian community. As the 
media increasingly identified evangelicals with political con- 
servatism, progressive evangelicals remained largely out of the 
spotlight. Sojourners, meanwhile, took on a more ecumeni- 
cal flavor, and asserted its own role beyond evangelicalism. The 
November 1977 issue had declared: “There will continue to be 
those who write for and read Sojourners who are deeply Christian 
but may well be non-evangelical” 

As early as 1976, Sojourners warned of “a major initiative by 
the evangelical Far Right in this country.’ Sojourners asserted a 
claim that served as a common refrain in the upcoming years: 
“Evangelical Christians are not all right wing; in fact, most are 
not. Changing this perception may be one of our most impor- 
tant political tasks in the raging culture war.” 

In 1995 Sojourners launched the Call to Renewal movement 
“to specifically focus on poverty by uniting churches and faith- 
based organizations across the theological and political spectrum 


The Religious Right had hijacked 
American evangelicalism. 


to lift up those whom Jesus called ‘the least of these?” Sojourners 
recognized that the Religious Right had hijacked American 
evangelicalism. Opposition to the Religious Right drew national 
attention to the larger work of Sojourners as it advocated for pro- 
gressive Christianity on a political level. 

God's Politics, written by Sojourners editor-in-chief Jim Wallis 
and published in 2005, arrived at the right moment in American 
evangelical political history. The Religious Right had dominated 
the conversation regarding the evangelical role in American 
politics. God’s Politics declared the end of the monologue of the 
Religious Right. Wallis argued that neither the Religious Right 
nor the secular Left understood the role of values in politics. A 
new season for Sojourners witnessed a more explicit engagement 
in national politics. The October 2004 issue declared that “God is 
not a Republican. Or a Democrat ... Extreme fundamentalists are 
losing credibility among the faithful by putting loyalty to party 
before loyalty to scripture.” 

God's Politics increased Sojourners’ visibility in secular 
media and politics, and it also helped reach the population that 
Sojourners had started with: evangelicals. As Wallis made the cir- 
cuit of both the secular halls of power and Christian institutions, 
his reputation, and that of Sojourners, grew among evangelicals, 
particularly younger evangelicals, as a whole new generation dis- 
covered the magazine. The God's Politics blog attracted younger 
writers and a younger readership. Sojourners had strummed the 
same chords over the past four decades. For a variety of reasons, 
the chords struck true at that particular moment. 

For a generation and through many changes, Sojourners has 
continued to oppose an American captivity of evangelicalism, 
assert a progressive evangelical concern for the poor, and raise 
the flag for biblical social justice, all while retaining a strong sense 
of evangelical revivalism, in many ways providing the heart and 
soul of the progressive evangelical movement. = 


Soong-Chan Rah, Milton B. Engebretson Associate Professor 
of Church Growth and Evangelism at North Park Theological 
Seminary in Chicago and a Sojourners board member, is author 
of The Next Evangelicalism: Freeing the Church from Western 
Cultural Captivity. 
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Standing Up 
for the Earth 


Largest U.S. climate action says no to pipeline. 


POLICE IN WASHINGTON, D.C., 
arrested 1,252 Americans as part of a 
15-day event at the White House pro- 
testing the controversial 1,700-mile 
Keystone XL tar sands oil pipe- 
line. The two-week demonstration, 
initiated by environmentalist Bill 
McKibben, was the largest on global 
warming in U.S. history. 

There are numerous reasons to “ils 
object to this pipeline: Privately held TransCanada, the pipeline 
owner, is responsible for 12 oil spills in the U.S. in 2011; tar sands 
strip mining in Alberta, Canada, already involves clear-cutting 
boreal forests, breaking indigenous treaties, irreversibly damag- 
ing water quality, and introducing toxic waste into the food chain 
affecting human health. Pipeline jobs are few, temporary, poorly 
paid, and often given to migrant workers; the pipeline exten- 
sion threatens the Ogallala Aquifer, America’s largest freshwater 
reserve; and it takes 8,800 pounds of earth and tar sands, plus an 
average of 155 gallons of fresh water, to produce one barrel of tar 
sands oil, which will fill half a tank of a Chevy Suburban. 

But there is one reason that makes this pipeline different. 
“Exploitation of tar sands would make it implausible to stabi- 
lize the climate and avoid disastrous global climate impacts,” 
says NASAs leading climate scientist James Hansen, who was 
arrested with religious leaders as part of the protest. “If the tar 
sands are thrown into the mix, it is essentially game over.” The U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency points out that Canadian tar 
sands carbon emissions are “82 percent greater than the average 
crude refined in the U.S., on a well-to-tank basis.” This pipeline 
is a climate killer. 

Providing a presidential permit for the pipeline has become 
the most important environmental decision facing President 
Obama before the 2012 election. Sparking nationwide opposi- 
tion, more than 60 religious leaders, ranchers from the Midwest, 
former Obama campaigners, leading climate scientists, and 
young voters whose first election was in 2008 are telling Obama 
not to issue the permit. The hundreds of demonstrators outside 
the White House were backed by hundreds of thousands more 
around the world who oppose further tar sands development. 
According to organizers, more than 651,530 people signed online 
petitions directed at Obama, urging him to refuse to permit the 
XL pipeline and instead invest in developing safe, clean energy. 

—Rose Marie Berger 


Heather Wilson 


Rose Marie Berger, a Sojourners associate editor, was an organizer 
for the Tar Sands religious witness. Learn more about the pipeline 
at www.tarsandsaction.org. 
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More than 1,200 people were arrested for 
peacefully urging President Obama to stop the 
“climate killer” tar sands pipeline. 


—Elizabeth Getfeld 


From left, Joelle Novey from Tikkun Leil Shabbat in 
Washington, D.C.; Sojourners associate editor Rose 
Marie Berger; and Franciscan Catholic priest Jacek 

Orzechowsky from Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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Harry and the Principalities 


NOVEMBER 2011 


The 10-year pop culture love affair with 


Harry Potter leaves questions at the crux. 
by BILL WYLIE-KELLERMANN 


FOR A DECADE now, we have read as a family J.K. Rowling’s magical 
Harry Potter books aloud to one another in beds and cars and cottages. 
A bookstore friend mailed us the first, which caught and held with our 
two girls. Except for the last, which she never saw or heard, the sub- 
sequent volumes served for us as a therapeutic backstory to my wife's 
struggle with cancer. Here was a lively gift of diversion and delight that 
we increasingly read as rich in themes both biblical and Christian. It was 
as if the Oxford Inklings (C.S. Lewis, J.R.R. Tolkien, Dorothy Sayers, 
and Charles Williams, among others) had hoisted a pint and admitted 
a new voice to the table. 

That itself was an irony beside the early uproar in certain evangelical 
communities against what was taken to be the books’ witchcraft-laden, 
dark, and cultic assaults on the faith. Night-fears that the kids in back- 
yard play would lay down their guns and take up wands. 

Last summer’s release of the final film, Harry Potter and the Deathly 
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Hallows: Part 2, and the expected Christmas release of the DVD boxed 
set, brings down the curtain on this 10-year pop culture love affair with 
Harry and Hogwarts. Now it seems the burgeoning industry of theo- 
logical commentary upon it will only grow. 

In times such as these, with crises rife and death on the planetary 
prowl, one pauses deep before spending comment on popular culture. 
Unless they are all connected. 

By my lights, in the final film, J.K. Rowling gave away the gospel 
store. I say this presuming Rowling had the ability to hold its center 
through the twisted turns of assorted screenwriters and directors, not 
to mention commercial powers. (Who knows? I may be wrong there.) 
But here's what I mean. In the final volume, of both book and film, after 
a long wilderness testing (with a portable tent and a light, no less), the 
more messianic themes come to a head. 

Asan infant Harry survived Voldemort’s herodian attack to become 
“the chosen one.’ On Christmas Eve, Harry and Hermione visit the site 
of that attack and his parents’ graves, which are marked with a passage 
(unidentified) from 1 Corinthians 15:26 (KJV): “The last enemy to be 
destroyed shall be death” 

When the climax of series and story nears (spoiler alert), when Harry 
moves inexorably to his face-off with Voldemort, he meets the Dark 


Voldemort, background, Warner Bros. 


The myth of redemptive 
violence is built into the 


narrative structure of 
popular culture. 
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‘Live like Harry!’ 
| say. Stand 
the ground. 


Lord with a gracious freedom to die. And 
die he does, for the sake of his friends, for the 
sake of the struggle, because he is called to. 

And yet. Passing through a conversation 
with his mentor in the shadowless white light 
of King’s Cross railway station, Harry rises 
to another encounter. 

Here’s the main point. In the books, 
Harry never kills anyone. He scatters demen- 
tors with his patronus charm; he stuns 
opponents; he walks into danger with decep- 
tive incognitos. Once he wounds his student 
nemesis, and once in anger he causes tor- 
turous pain. But Harry never kills. In fact, 
he is so quick to use the disarming jinx 
“Expelliarmus” that it becomes his signa- 
ture spell. 

In the final moment, on which every- 
thing turns, Voldemort shrieks the death 
curse “Avada Kedavra,’ and Harry “yells to 
high heaven” his disarming charm, which 
brings the Dark Lord’s wand tumbling 
through the air toward Harry. 

Or so it goes in the book. 

In Deathly Hallows: Part 2, the film, it 
appears that Voldemort does not die by his 
own rebounding curse. The film’s final bat- 
tle scene is greatly extended. Voldemort’s 
immortal power is lost when his last reviv- 
ification talisman—the snake Nagini—is 
destroyed. Harry sees his adversary fall, vul- 
nerable, and readies his next spell. Silently, 
Voldemort casts one more curse at Harry— 
the deadly green sparks flow—and without 
a word, Harry counters. The two spells col- 
lide, but this time Harry forces the Dark 
Lord’s curse back until the death-telling 
green seeps through the wand and engulfs 


Voldemort confronts our 


hero in Harry Potter and 
the Deathly Hallows, the 
second film from the final 
book of the series. 


Voldemort. He shatters apart. 

The sparks may differ, red and green; the 
wand may fly through the air, but deep differ- 
ence has been silenced: Neither wizard utters 
aloud curse nor spell. We have no “Avada 
Kedavra’ vs. “Expelliarmus.’ It is not the curse 
of death vs. the nonviolent disarming of the 
opponent (in the book with a humanizing 
invite to remorse, repentance, and trans- 
formation). It is just plain Might and Right 
become one. Voldemort dies at the hand of a 
stronger wizard with a more powerful claim 
on the wand. Which is to say, finally Harry 
kills. The real victory of death. 


I DO UNDERSTAND what it takes to turn 
a gorgeously written 700-page novel into a 
screenplay, even two. I am not among those 
who lament long over treasured characters 
or dialogue lost to a tighter narrative path. 
Granted, I didn’t understand why the final 
movie scene wasn't in the Great Hall with 
the truth-unveiling conversation, but let 
the expository details go. Nor may I like it 
in the least, but I even understand why they 
are building theme-park rides into the plot 
and multiplying the pyrotechnics for the 3-D 
crowd. 

But when it comes to the genuine crux, 
as it were, the heart, the center, I counted 
on Rowling to fight for the life of this thing. 
“Live like Harry!” I say. Stand the ground. 

At the turn of the millennium, Walter 
Wink wrote about the myth of redemp- 
tive violence. “In short,’ wrote Wink, “the 
Myth of Redemptive Violence is the story 
of the victory of order over chaos by means 
of violence. It is the ideology of conquest, 
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the original religion of the status quo. The 
gods favor those who conquer. Conversely, 
whoever conquers must have the favor of 
the gods. The common people exist to per- 
petuate the advantage that the gods have 
conferred upon the king, the aristocracy, 
and the priesthood.” 

This is the myth built into the narrative 
structure of popular imperial culture, the 
repetitive story that “might makes right,” 
that violence creates and redeems and jus- 
tifies. It is the order of the day among the 
crises that prowl our planet. It is the main 
Hollywood script. The military press release. 
The corporate commercial. The story we are 
all impressed into serving and buying and 
living. It is the plotting that bought or bul- 
lied its way into the final installment of the 
Harry Potter films. It is also the gospel story 
hijacked and inverted. 

This is a constant of the domination 
system, including its Hollywood minions. 
I remember my similar dismay more than 
a decade ago when The Matrix brilliantly 
transposed the Jesus story, politics and all, 
only to have it turned on its head (with death 
and resurrection still to come), pivoting on 
one decisive line from Neo: “Guns. Lots of 
guns.” And the killing began. 


IN DEATHLY HALLOWS: Part 2, can so 
small an omission in the Harry vs. Voldemort 
face-off bear such pivotal weight? 

In some ways that’s the very point. In a 
subsequent closing cinematic scene, Harry 
considers his rightful claim on that Elder 
Wand—the most powerful wand in his 
world. It is like one of the three great temp- 
tations of Christ—and Harry resists. He 
breaks it and throws its parts into the abyss. 
Good that. But one cart help thinking the 
wand is destroyed, but the myth of redemp- 
tive violence survives. Even prevails, aided 
and abetted. 

It is this myth’s survival that undergirds 
forward bases and targeted drones, the 
endless trillion-dollar wars, oil spills and 
“fracking,” budget stand-offs, mass incarcer- 
ations, and more. Popular culture will not 
merely divert, but back it all up. 

Perhaps I’m unfair to Rowling. Perhaps 
her authorial role to stand against the pow- 
ers and hold the story’s heart was long since 
spent. But if she has any remorse, I hope she 
will declare it. We need a different ending 
than the one now playing out in the theaters 
of history. We need the one in The Book. 


Bill Wylie-Kellermann is a United Methodist 
pastor who serves St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
in Detroit, Michigan. 
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Special Books Section 


How to Read the Bible 


Ten books on the shelf of one of our most respected biblical scholars. 
by WALTER BRUEGGEMANN 


NEW FAVORITES 
Here are five relatively recent titles that seem to me both of great importance and compelling 
interest: 


With Job, part of the Smyth & Helwys Bible Commentary series (Smyth & Helwys, 2006), 
Samuel E. Balentine has written a truth-telling commentary on the book of Job that teems with 
broad cultural awareness and stunning, courageous insight. Job lives at the edge of scripture and 
goads at the edge of faith. Balentine is knowing and unflinching in his capacity to face the rich 
truth of God’s holiness and all in our world that is not morally reliable or predictable. 


In The Seven Pillars of Creation: The Bible, Science, and the Ecology of Wonder (Oxford 
University Press, 2010), William P. Brown has offered what will surely and quickly become a 
classic on the difficult issue of “science and religion” or, more precisely “creation and evolution.’ 
He has taken serious trouble to engage with the best available scientific thought and shows how 
biblical claims for God as creator resonate deeply with the order and awe-producing wonder of 

8 creation that inescapably culminates in doxology. He pays only slight attention to the shrill “new 
& atheists,’ but takes seriously the “adults” in the scientific community who know better than any 
5 thin scientism. 


Neil Elliott, author of The Arrogance of Nations: Reading Romans in the Shadow 
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of Empire (Fortress Press, 2008), is at the 
forefront of the new generation of scholars 
who are learning to reread Paul (and espe- 
cially Romans) in a contemporary way that 
moves beyond what became the reduction- 
ist categories of the old law-grace model. 
The new awareness is that Paul is making 
a vigorous claim for the rule of Christ in 
the presence of and over against the rule of 
Rome, and over against the Jewish leader- 
ship that colluded with Rome in its imperial 
ambitions. Elliott shows that the affirmations 
Paul makes about the rule of Christ and the 
strictures against the alternatives are aimed 
exactly at the rule of Herod. Specifically this 
applies to the much noted verses in chapter 


Gottwald's work was a wake-up 
call from “dogmatic slumbers” that 
had faded the Bible into an easy 


religious testimony. 


1 concerning sexual distortion. The book is 
an important read for those who live in cur- 
rent “empire” in our society. 


In The Ten Commandments (Interpre- 
tation commentary series; Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2009), Patrick D. Miller, in his 
usual precise and methodical way, has writ- 
ten the new classic exposition on the Ten 
Commandments. Miller has full mastery of 
complex critical issues but presses readily 
beyond critical questions to the theological 
substance of the stipulations of the cove- 
nant. He underscores the way in which the 
commands of Sinai break beyond the old ste- 
reotypes of “law” in Christian tradition and 
provide an ethical map for the performance 
of faith that intends serious covenantal 
emancipation. The book is an urgent read 
in a culture that has lost its way concerning 
neighborly loyalties and responsibilities. 


In Apocalypse against Empire: 
Theologies of Resistance in Early Judaism 
(Eerdmans, 2011) Anathea E. Portier- Young 
has written most helpfully and compellingly 
about the apocalyptic literature. She probes 
the complex historical-critical issues and 
shows how this literature is in fact a coura- 
geous entertainment of the hardest questions 


of faith, order, and freedom. The term “resis- 
tance” in her subtitle suggests the practical 
import of the literature and of her book. The 
book is timely in a society that now faces 
an “ending” of a world we have known and 
trusted. This literature, as she makes clear, is 
an interpretive enterprise that deals with the 
“end of the world” and the emergence of a 
newness that is uncertain and threatening. 


OLD RELIABLES 
Here are five books that have been decisive 
for my own work in Old Testament studies: 


B. Davie Napier published a little- 
known and little-appreciated book while at 
Yale Divinity School, From 
Faith to Faith: Essays on 
Old Testament Literature 
(Harper & Brothers, 1955). 
It was my introduction to the 
thought of Gerhard von Rad, 
whom Napier followed and 
whose work was only then 
being translated into English. 
I read this study while I was in seminary; 
Napier discussed the “universal condition” in 
Genesis 1 to 11 and the Succession Narrative 
in 2 Samuel. I found his exposition to be 
electrifying, and from it I got “hooked” on 
the Old Testament. After that the work of 
von Rad occupied the center of my imagi- 
nation, even as Napier continued his own 
poetic path of exposition. 


In Introduction to the Old Testament 
as Scripture (Fortress Press, 1979), Brevard 
S. Childs, with his great erudition, changed 
the field of Old Testament study and my 
work with it. In his book-by-book introduc- 
tion, he traced a move from a critical reading 
to what he called the “canonical” reading, 
with his sustained insistence that the bibli- 
cal literature is to be taken as scripture, that 
is, as theological affirmation that cannot be 
explained away by modern critical catego- 
ries. Along with the somewhat less nuanced 
work of Walter Wink, Childs freshly legiti- 
mated theological reading of the text when 
modern critical work seemed to be the only 
proper game in town. It turned out that his 
notion of “canon” was somewhat unstable, as 
he continued to change his mind; in my pur- 
view this is his great breakthrough, a going 
back from which is impossible. 
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Norman K. Gottwald’s The Tribes of 
Yahweh: A Sociology of the Religion of 
Liberated Israel, 1250-1050 B.C.E. (Orbis 
Books, 1979), published in the same year as 
Childs’ Introduction, offered what became the 
benchmark reading of the Old Testament in 
terms of socio-economic-political reality. His 
work was the harbinger of social scientific 
work to come, including liberationist, femi- 
nist, and post-colonial readings that now are 
front and center in the field. Gottwald makes 
clear that the Old Testament is shaped by and 
evokes attention to the economic realities 
that are the base beneath the superstructure 
of faith and which cannot be neglected in 
our exposition. His work was a wake-up call 
from “dogmatic slumbers” that had faded the 
Bible into an easy religious testimony. It is 
impossible, in my judgment, to overstate his 
influence for good in our common study. 


With The Prophets (Harper & Row, 
1962), Abraham J. Heschel wrote the defini- 
tive book on the prophets of Israel and did 
so with great lyrical force. He did not lin- 
ger over critical matters but went directly to 
the theological substance of the literature. 
It is Heschel who discerned so poignantly 
the pathos of God, the divine capacity for 
suffering that has become the ground for 
subsequent theologies of hope, for “suffer- 
ing produces hope.” There is some irony in 
the fact that it required this Jewish writer to 
show Christians how suffering (of God) is a 
ground for newness. 


Jon D. Levenson, author of The Hebrew 
Bible, the Old Testament, and Historical 
Criticism (Westminster John Knox Press, 
1993), has almost single-handedly sum- 
moned Christian exegetes such as me to 
unlearn and relearn our work. He has 
made clear the extent to which much of 
our expository work has been unwittingly 
supersessionist in irresponsible ways. His 
essay in this book titled “Why Jews Are Not 
Interested in Biblical Theology” is a major 
reference point offering new possibilities 
both for shared reading of the text between 
Christians and Jews and for vigilant aware- 
ness that we read differently in ways that 
matter. I expect, from Levenson, to keep 
unlearning and relearning. = 


Walter Brueggemann, a Sojourners contrib- 
uting editor, is professor emeritus at Columbia 
Theological Seminary in Decatur, Georgia. 
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BRIDGING 
the Bible Gap 


Seminaries train pastors on how to read 
the Bible. But those tools often don't reach 
people in the pews. 
by JEWEL GINGERICH LONGENECKER 


CHRISTIANS HAVE LONG claimed the Bible as a central source of author- 
ity for faith and life. Yet church members are often at a loss as to how to 
interpret the scriptures. While academic biblical scholarship has flourished 
since the 17th century, there is a troubling disconnect between seminar- 
ies and congregations, between what hermeneutics specialist Hans de Wit 
calls “professional readers” and “ordinary readers” of scripture. 

So, for example, master of divinity students at Associated Mennonite 
Biblical Seminary, where I work, gain skills in literary criticism, socio- 
historical analysis, Hebrew and Greek language, source criticism, and 
canonical criticism, among others, with the expectation that they will 
become leaders who are “grounded in and continuously formed by the 
Bible,’ according to the programs stated goals. But at the same time, today’s 
North American Mennonite church members often exhibit a widespread 
lack of familiarity with biblical interpretive tools and in many cases a lack 
of regular engagement with the Bible. 

AMBS professor Alan Kreider wrote, “The estrangement of many North 
American Mennonite Christians from the Bible, their sense that they know 
the book, that it’s overfamiliar or irrelevant, and their captivity to American 
ills of individualism, consumerism, and over-busyness—all of these make 
it hard to indwell the ancient text and make it life-giving today.” 

The chasm between academic biblical scholarship and the use of the 
Bible in the church is found across denominations. Christine Eaton Blair, a 
pastor, Christian educator, and practical theologian, sums up the issue: 


For most of this century, the majority of ministers and Christian educa- 
tors have received training in the use of historical-critical tools. For the most 
part, however, the laity in our congregations have not been taught even the 
simplest of these tools. ... This lack of lay training has undermined the foun- 
dational tenet of the Protestant Reformation, which insists on the right and 
duty of every Christian to read and interpret the Bible. 


Blair notes that pastors often lack guidance in how to translate the tech- 

nical tools they learned in seminary into something usable to the laity and 

8 typically shy away from teaching them at all. “In my experience, teachers 

E worry that using historical-critical tools will, at best, bore their adult stu- 
& dents, and at worst, shake their faith” she writes. 
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How is it helpful to expose people in the 
pew to literary construction, ancient geog- 
raphy, nuances of source languages, the 
relative reliability of manuscripts, or the edi- 
torial processes involved in putting the Bible 
together? Some may argue that only a few 
churchgoers are interested in such seeming 
minutiae—that these matters are best left in 
the hands of experts so that pastors are free 
to carry out the “real work” of attending to 
people's spiritual needs. 

Experience, however, tells a different 
story. Without access to scholarly tools, 
many Christians are prone to misuse the 
Bible or to give up reading it entirely. In the 
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Conservative-leaning Christians sometimes 
resist the idea that one needs advanced edu- 
cation or sophisticated analytical techniques 
to understand scripture. They observe that 
academic study of the Bible can lead to 
objectifying it and to a failure to grasp and 
communicate its simple message and spiritual 
power for everyday life. They remind us that 
Jesus’ followers were poor and uneducated, 
and that the religious leaders of the day were 
often targets of Jesus’ anger and rebuke. 

Of course, Bible study should not be 
reserved for the highly educated. Bible schol- 
ars and church leaders across the theological 
spectrum have come to believe that extraor- 


Without access to scholarly tools, many Christians 
are prone to misuse the Bible or to give up reading 


it entirely. 


past century alone, misreadings of scrip- 
ture have made the Bible a weapon in the 
hands of despots, a tool of perversion by 
church-going perpetrators of abuse, and a 
metaphorical club in the so-called culture 
wars. As Lisa Miller writes in a recent issue 
of Newsweek, “A person alone on her couch 
with scripture can ... come to some danger- 
ous conclusions: The Bible has, at certain 
times in history, been read to support slav- 
ery, wife-beating, kidnapping, child abuse, 
racism, and polygamy.” 

Radio preacher Harold Camping’s recent 
use of the biblical books of Daniel and 
Revelation to predict a specific “end times” 
date illustrates the point. More alarming than 
his errant preaching, however, was the fact 
that so many of his listeners lacked the inter- 
pretive tools necessary to discern between a 
solid reading of scripture and a shaky one. 

Biblical misreadings of this sort might be 
entertaining if they were not so tragic. Lives 
are profoundly shaped by the religious con- 
victions of public leaders. And too often, 
when scholarly tools for biblical interpreta- 
tion are ignored, it is the most vulnerable 
who end up on the losing side of the inter- 
pretative equation. 


BELIEVERS on both ends of the theolog- 
ical spectrum shy away from evaluating 
their methods of biblical interpretation. 
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dinary wisdom can emerge from study circles, 
youth groups, home fellowships, and a vari- 
ety of settings where participants with a range 
of educational backgrounds share insights. 
Because so-called ordinary readers often 
bring a deep hunger to their Bible study, as 
de Wit points out, they are full of expecta- 
tion and hope, and their capacity to learn 
from scripture is profound. 

Furthermore, academic tools are no sub- 
stitute for spiritually formative practices such 
as prayer and worship. Ancient practices 
such as lectio divina and Ignatian spiritual 
exercises, as well as biblical storytelling, inter- 
cultural Bible reading, and the use of the arts 
in Bible study are other ways to study scrip- 
ture that deepen understanding and aid 
spiritual growth. New Testament scholar Dale 
B. Martin’s recently published The Pedagogy of 
the Bible rightly calls for seminaries to expand 
beyond historical-critical methods to include 
a variety of these pre-modern approaches. 

Still, while Bible study is not only for 
academicians, expository tools do play a foun- 
dational role of in shedding light on the text. 
Discovering, for example, that “kingdom of 
heaven” in the gospel of Matthew is a parallel 
term for “kingdom of God” in Luke and Mark 
is interesting. Even more eye-opening is learn- 
ing that Matthew wrote for a Jewish audience 
while Luke wrote for a Gentile one, and that 
“kingdom of heaven” is likely a euphemism 


used in deference to the Jewish practice of 
refraining from speaking God’s name. This 
knowledge, gleaned through scholarly tools, 
helps support a theology that values partici- 
pating in God's reign in this life as well as in 
the life to come. In contrast, many churchgo- 
ers assume that “kingdom of heaven” refers 
strictly to the afterlife and are surprised to dis- 
cover its many earthly dimensions. 

A friend who participated in a 12-week liv- 
ing history simulation of the book of Romans 
(as outlined in a book by New Testament 
scholar Reta Halteman Finger) gained a new 
appreciation for the people of the Roman 
house churches, for their conversations and 
debates, and perhaps most surprising of all, 
for Paul’s writing in Romans and beyond. This 
experience with scholarly tools of interpreta- 
tion made accessible to lay people in a truly 
engaging way gave my friend renewed energy 
for Bible study. 

I remember my own tears of joy and relief 
when, as a seminary student, I began to read 
biblical texts with the help of scholarly tools. 
A study of the phrase “eternal life” in all of its 
appearances in the gospel of John, for exam- 
ple, uncovered the fact that this phrase, too, 
has significant this-worldly dimensions. The 
much-quoted John 3:16, which by that time 
had become oppressive to me, took on new 
and exciting possibilities. 


ON THE LIBERAL side of the theologi- 
cal spectrum, Christians sometimes believe 
that the only meaning to be found in scrip- 
ture is that given by individual interpreters. 
Seeing the failures of literalism, they reject the 
Bible's relevance for moral and ethical mat- 
ters. Increasingly the Bible sits on the shelf, 
no longer invoked for fear of proof-texting. 
As one Mennonite pastor wrote recently, 
“Biblical authority is a big issue. I find myself 
having to defend scripture in Sunday school 
from adults who have been Christians their 
whole lives. ... Somehow there needs to be 
a way past the idea that a literalistic under- 
standing of scripture is the only one.” 

In fact, informed biblical interpretation 
is not simply a matter of personal opinion, 
social location, or even theological or denom- 
inational commitment. It often surprises 
churchgoers to learn that biblical schol- 
ars across the Christian church spectrum 
share much in their understandings of scrip- 
ture. While academic tools certainly don’t 
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2012 Peace Activists & Cat Lovers 
| Will Calendar 


guarantee full agreement about the mean- 
ings of various biblical passages, there is much 
broader consensus among biblical scholars Wall Calendar 
than among preachers and lay people. The Year 

When either the liberal or conservative of Decision 
tendency to ignore academic tools is taken 
to its logical conclusion, the Bible is stripped 
of its authority and relativism reigns. Both 
approaches deny the Bible objective mean- 
ing and its role as a key source of guidance 
for the church. In my denomination, both 
approaches have caused many church mem- 
bers, conservative and liberal, to embrace 
theological perspectives sharply at odds with ( : 
Mennonite teaching. ; . 

The idea that there are “better” and Cat Lovers Against the Bomb 
“worse” ways to read and interpret scripture, C 
then, isn’t academic snobbery, but rather 
evidence of a strong commitment to scrip- 
ture as the Christian's guide for faith and life. 
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RESOURCES FOR 
BETTER BIBLE STUDY 


The Art of Teaching the Bible: 

A Practical Guide for Adults, by 
Christine Eaton Blair. Geneva Press, 
2001. 


Roman House Churches for Today: 
A Practical Guide for Small Groups, 
by Reta Halteman Finger. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 2007. 


Teaching the Bible: Practical 
Strategies for Classroom Instruction, 
edited by Mark Roncace and Patrick 
Gray. Society of Biblical Literature, 
2005. 


Teaching the Bible Through Popular 
Culture and the Arts, edited by Mark 
Roncace and Patrick Gray. Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2007. 


Effective Bible Teaching, by James C. 
Wilhoit and Leland Ryken. Baker Book 
House, 1988. 


- < SAN FRANCISCO 
Transforming Bible Study, by Walter D.Min., M.Div., MATS, DASD THEOLOGICAL 
Wink. Wipf and Stock Publishers, www.sfts.edu SEMINARY 
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Practice, Practice, 
Practice 


How to deepen our spirituality, one step at a time. 
by BETSY SHIRLEY 


SENSING HER spiritual life is» Met gE 
lacking a certain oomph, Jana © ~ ies 
Riess tries an experiment: 12 
spiritual practices in 12 months. 


Guided by the writings of folks ~= y 


such as Richard Foster, Phyllis 
Tickle, and Brother Lawrence, 
Riess attempts everything from 
centering prayer and fasting to 
lectio divina and welcoming the 
stranger. “We can't really hear 
what God is saying, or let it sink 
into our souls and beings, until 
we have tried to do what God is 
saying,’ she explains. “The prac- 
tice precedes the belief, not the 
other way around.” 

At least, that’s the theory. But as she chroni- 
cles in Flunking Sainthood: A Year of Breaking 
the Sabbath, Forgetting to Pray, and Still 
Loving my Neighbor (Paraclete Press), Riess’ 
crash course in spiritual discipline is punctuated 
by more flopping failure than soaring success. 
By the time her year is up, Riess concludes that 
her holy experiment was more “delusional” than 
ambitious. 

Known to the Twitter community as “The 
Twible Lady” for tweeting the entire Bible in 
snarky, 140 character summaries (Proverbs 
27: “As iron sharpens iron, so friends sharpen 
each other. Please note that this is only a meta- 
phor. Do not carve your friends.”), Riess leavens 
the pages of Flunking Sainthood with the same 
delightful irreverence. Mincing no words, she 
calls St. Benedict “a crafty old coot” and St. 
Therese of Lisieux a “first-class diva.” She swears 
during silent meditation. And when trying to 
find God in the daily tasks of life, such as clean- 
ing, Riess considers whether “a quicker route to 
genuine religious experience would be to snort 


fLunking sainthoo#d 


the spray cleaner and get high on 
fumes.” 

Flunking Sainthood presents 
a lovely theology of failure. No, 
we are not always wrapped up 
in gushing ecstasies of Divine 
Love like St. Thérése of Lisieux. 
And neither are we particularly 
patient when our feeble prac- 
tice doesn’t produce instant 
“Eureka!” results. Somewhere 
amid Riess’ impatient and incon- 
sistent efforts to implement each 
practice, there's grace for all of us 
making fools of ourselves along 
our spiritual journeys (speaking 
for myself, of course). 

There's grace for failure, but before trying any 
of this at home, consider reading Practicing the 
Way of Jesus: Life Together in the Kingdom 
of Love, by Mark Scandrette (InterVarsity). With 
equal parts reflection and how-to, Scandrette 
invites readers to join “a path for discipleship 
that is more like a karate studio than a college 
lecture hall” 

Unlike Riess, whos an unabashed newcomer 
to spiritual practice, Scandrette has followed 
this hands-on, try-and-see sort of spiritual 
formation for years in his own communities, 
including REIMAGINE—a center for spiritual 
practices he founded in San Francisco, empha- 
sizing creativity, community, and social action. 
Hard-earned wisdom from these communities 
illustrates Scandrette’s reflections on spiritual 
formation, along with stories of their successes 
and failures. 

For example, after studying the gospels, 
Scandrette and some friends started an exper- 
iment in security and abundance they dubbed 
“Have2Givel” in which they sold, donated, or 
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recycled half their possessions 
to benefit the world’s poor- 
est people. “Doing a tangible 
experiment took us out of our 
heads and into our bodies,” 
writes Scandrette. “Gradually 
we came to realize that this 
kind of transformation is to 
be expected when we allow 
Jesus to be our Rabbi.” 
Though he hopes these 
tangible experiments will help [Uist 
us imagine a spirituality that 
goes beyond Bible studies and 
discussion groups, Scandrette 
doesn’t minimize the importance of scrip- 
ture. Echoing Riess on practice preceding 
belief, he writes: “the scriptures cannot be 
adequately understood apart from an hon- 
est attempt to apply them to the details of 
life ... The best goal for studying the scrip- 
tures is not to acquire connoisseur-level 


IOAN 
CHITTIS FER 


MONASTERY 
OF THE HEARI 


attempts interior practices, 
she concludes she was an 
“idiot” for trying to learn 
spiritual practices solo: 
“Spiritual practices help the 
individual, sure,” she writes, 
“but it takes a shtetl to raise 
a mensch.” 

Of course, to fully answer 
questions about inward and 
outward balance in our 
spiritual lives, it’s best to 
consult the experts: monas- 
tics. In her newest book, 
The Monastery of the 
Heart: An Invitation to a Meaningful Life 
(Bluebridge), prolific author and Benedictine 
Joan Chittister begins with reflection: “After 
more than 50 years of life in a monastery,” 
writes Chittister, “I have begun to sift and 
sort the effects of it all, asking myself, what— 
ifanything—of monastic life is worth passing 


Chittister explains how Benedictine values can be 
applied to spiritual “seekers who stand in the midst 
of a seething, simmering world.” 


knowledge or complete understanding, but 
to gain the faith and inspiration to respond 
with obedience.” 

As a practical way to help readers 
“respond with obedience,’ Scandrette fills 
the second half of Practicing the Way of Jesus 
with a lexicon of ready-to-try experiments, 
including ideas for “classic” spiritual prac- 
tices such as Sabbath-keeping, silent retreats, 
and foot-washing, but also some less-com- 
mon ones, such as media fasts, looking into 
the eyes of everyone you meet, or administer- 
ing a “gratitude and contentment survey.’ 

Both Practicing the Way of Jesus and 
Flunking Sainthood briefly delve into the 
relationship between interior practices, such 
as prayer and contemplation, and practices 
that are more outward or communal, such 
as service and social activism. According to 
Scandrette, the church often thinks of spiri- 
tual practice only as “solitary introspection,” 
forgetting that these contemplative prac- 
tices “must be held in tension with the need 
for an active, communal pursuit of the way 
of Jesus.” And though Riess herself mostly 


on to others in this day and age.” 

As in many others of her well-loved 
books, Chittister explains how Benedictine 
values such as prayerful reading, good work, 
conversion of heart, and hospitality can be 
applied not only to life within a monastery, 
but also to spiritual “seekers who stand in 
the midst of a seething, simmering world” 
What's different about Monastery of the Heart 
is how Chittister has cleared away excess 
thoughts to produce pared-down prose that 
is almost prayer-like in form and tone. 

“We do not all hear the same tones at the 
same volume, or see the same visions in the 
same colors, or seek the same goods of life 
in the same way,’ she writes. “The search for 
God depends, then, on choosing the spiritual 
path most suited to our own spiritual temper 
and character.” And whether we're saints or 
spiritual flunks, that seems like pretty good 
advice. m 


Betsy Shirley, a former Sojourners editorial 
assistant, teaches English to refugees at Jubilee 
Partners in Comer, Georgia. 
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PAUL KIVEL 


Uprooting Racism 
How White People Can 
Work for Racial Justice 

Revised and Expanded - 3rd edition 
By Paul Kivel 
US/Can $19.95 


Uprooting Racism gives the student, 
activist and practitioner something for their 
social justice tool box. The expanded edition 

is challenging, informative and practical. 

You'll finish the book and want to get right 

to work. -Dr. Eddie Moore Jr., 
Founder/Director, The White 


Privilege Conference 


Uprooting Racism continues to 
be a powerful and wonderful book, a major 
contribution to our understanding of 
racism as white people. For any white 
person who is sincere about working 
for social justice, here’s the source 
-Judith H. Katz, Ed., 


author of White Awareness 


www. newsociety. com 
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Action 


Heroes 


When spurred on by God and conscience, there's no telling what trouble 
you might get into. by JULIE POLTER 


AS THE VOLUME 
of campaign rhetoric 
and debates around 
the proper relation- 
ship between religion 
and politics rises, ’m 
reminded that I’m Ste 
not very inspired to tor Si 
action or service or | Ez , 
public engagement by ] vy 
speeches or even impas- i rr. 

sioned arguments. 

What I want are stories: real stories about 
real people, profiles in courage (that sometimes 
falters), testimonies of doubt and failure and 
perseverance. Don't tell me about how faith has 
a role in the public square—show me faith in 
action, whether religious faith or simply a hun- 
ger to right a wrong or defend the defenseless 
that transcends mere strategic or policy con- 
siderations. Here are a few books that do just 
that. 

In the introduction to Divine Rebels: 
American Christian Activists for Social 
Justice (Lawrence Hill Books), author Deena 
Guzder writes that her book “articulates a for- 
ward-thinking, faith-based alternative to both 
the conservative talking heads that warp reli- 
gion as well as the political left’s alienating 
cynicism.” This “beyond Left and Right, fun- 
damentalist and staunchly secular” approach 
might sound overly familiar to many Sojourners 
readers, as might some of her profiled subjects, 
which include Daniel Berrigan and Shane 
Claiborne. 

But these engaging and detailed profiles are 
a pleasure, lifting up some lesser-known fig- 
ures and bringing fresh perspective to the more 
famous subjects. Guzder illuminates the role 
faith plays in leading regular people to often 
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extraordinary risks 
and commitments, 
from risking death as 
a Freedom Rider to 
fighting the death pen- 
alty for the murderer 
of aloved one. Perhaps 
because Guzder, an 
independent journal- 
ist, writes from outside 
of Christianity, she 
does not inadvertently 
slip into generic peace-and-justice rhetoric, but 
rather lifts up the influences (people, scripture, 
mystical experiences) and voices unique to each 
of her subjects. 

Divine Rebels also serves as an introduction 
to activist movements including the Plowshares 
disarmament efforts, war tax resistance, envi- 
ronmental justice, and the sanctuary movement. 
It is worth noting that eight of 10 people profiled 
are white men—inspirational stories all, but not 
as representative of the church or of religious 
activism as might be ideal. 


RELIGIOUS MOTIVATION is not a theme 
of Do It Anyway: The New Generation of 
Activists (Beacon Press), by Courtney E. 
Martin. And yet I found this book to be a great 
complement to Divine Rebels, in part because 
both are collections of well-written, inspiring 
profiles of people who are deeply called to make 
a difference in the world. But Do It Anyway also 
brings needed diversity to the table—not just 
in its focus on younger activists, but in high- 
lighting mainly women and people of color and 
exploring how vocations in social work, the arts, 
and teaching can also be channels for activism. 

As a preface to the other profiles, Martin 
starts with Rachel Corrie, a young woman 
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crushed by an Israeli bulldozer while trying 
to defend a Palestinian home from demoli- 
tion in 2003. Martin refutes those who would 
characterize Corrie as either a martyr or as 
a naive pawn, instead focusing on Corrie’s 
sincere desire for “one good thing I can do” 
But Martin also warns of “how deeply false 
the romance of young death really is” and 
how it serves to simplify the activist calling. 
Instead, she asserts that it’s among those still 
alive and wrestling with the ambiguities and 
complications of living a life of meaning that 
we might find deeper inspiration. 

Martin’s subjects range from prison reen- 
try social worker Raul Diaz, working in the 
same tough L.A. neighborhood he grew up 
in, to filmmaker Emily Abt, a daughter of 
privilege from Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Martin portrays the very different struggles, 
personalities, and stories of how they came 
to their callings and where they might lead 
in the future with warmth, but also honesty. 
These aren't polished, off-the-shelf saints, but 
real people still figuring things out. I appreci- 
ated the fact that while I can admire all eight 
people profiled, I didn’t agree with all of their 
approaches or opinions. 

Prophetic Activism: Progressive 
Religious Justice Movements in 
Contemporary America (NYU Press), by 
Helene Slessarev-Jamir, is a little more aca- 
demic than the previous two books, and isn’t 
focused on the stories of individuals. But 
Slessarev-Jamir’s case studies of five religious 
justice movements (faith-based community 
organizing, the worker justice movement, 
immigrant rights, religious peacemaking, 
and global justice advocacy) provides an 
informed context for understanding some of 
the very concrete ways people of faith are at 
work in the world, and the hope that this work 
bears. She writes, “Prophetic approaches allow 
activists to ground their present actions, no 
matter how difficult or even life-threatening, 
in a vision of hope for a transformed future 
in which justice will be realized, right rela- 
tions between nations restored, and peace 
ushered in.” Rooted in scripture and transcen- 
dent faith, and defying the staid expectations 
of analysts and pundits—this is why faithful 
activism will always be more interesting than 
a candidates’ debate. = 


Julie Polter is an associate editor of 
Sojourners. 


MORE BOOKS ON 
FAITH IN MOTION 


A Dangerous Dozen: 12 Christians 
Who Threatened the Status Quo 
but Taught us to Live Like Jesus, 
by C.K. Robertson. Skylight Paths. 
The title is awkward, but these 
short pieces on figures ranging 
from Mary Magdalene to Chinese 
Christian leader K.H. Ting are user- 
friendly and manage to fit in some 
of the ambiguities in these individ- 
uals’ witnesses. The questions for 
discussion and suggestions for fur- 
ther reading make this a potential 
resource for an adult Sunday school 
or small group series. 


Prophetic Encounters: Religion and 
the American Radical Tradition, 

by Dan McKanan. Beacon Press. 
While noting that there are tensions 
within the Left between secularist 
and faith-based activists, McKanan 
asserts that ultimately religion 
(from Christianity to neo-pagan- 
ism) has been intertwined with 
radical activism for liberty, equal- 
ity, solidarity, and peace throughout 
U.S. history. This survey ranges 
through the 19th and 20th centu- 
ries and gives a valuable historical 
grounding for both activists and 
social change observers. 


All Saints: Daily Reflections on 
Saints, Prophets, and Witnesses 
for Our Time, by Robert Ellsberg. 
The Crossroad Publishing Company. 
First published in 1997, this reader 
of 365 short biographies of tra- 
ditional saints and contemporary 
witnesses continues to be an excel- 
lent way to get a daily dose of 
inspirational and challenging life 
stories. —JP 
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Short Takes 


SIX QUESTIONS FOR... 


José Penate Aceves 


Bio: Directs Christian communities in San Francisco and Oakland, California, as a part of 
InnerCHANGE, a coalition of communities of missionaries living in marginalized neigh- 


borhoods. Website: www.innerchange.org 


community ministering to gang mem- 

bers? Gangs have a really strong sense 

of community: They fight and die for their 

homies and they support each other. Other 

programs offer job skills or anger manage- 

ment, but don’t offer community. We offer a 

, community like the community they have. 

© After many years working with them, we 

= realized that was attractive to them—they 
~ feel at home. 


1 What led you to start an intentional 


in your work? From the beginning we 

said that if we really want this minis- 
try to continue, it has to be local, because 
local leaders have three different qualities. 
a) They don't move easily. b) Other people 
trust them; it takes time, but people believe 
them. And c) they’re used to handling big 
challenges—poor or marginalized people 
have been trained by life to confront really 
huge challenges. 


What does it mean to minister 
3 “incarnationally"? If someone foreign 

wants to do some kind of ministry in 
this community, that person has to become 
like a baby and learn. Transformation is 
mutual: At the same time it’s helping oth- 
ers, the biggest transformation is happening 
in their own life. That is not easy. To sub- 
merge incarnationally and empower others 
sometimes is to fail. But if you look through 
the eyes of the kingdom of God, well, that is 
all about love, love, love—until they ask you 
why you love so much. 


How have you seen scripture 
Qh rsiecis in the communities 

where you've lived? In El Salvador, 
Luke 4:18-19—Jesus’ commission to free the 
oppressed—helped me to see my poor com- 
munity with a different perspective. Our 
neighborhood was so poor: no electricity, 
no streets, no water. We thought this was 
our destiny. But through the gospel we find 
that, no, God has beautiful promises and we 
can do it together. Sometimes poor people 


2 Why is local leadership so important 
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are so divided, just trying to survive them- 
selves, that we don't realize that together we 
can transform the whole community. 


You recently began a new Inner- 
B cane community in Oakland. 
What does that look like? We have 
not defined a ministry yet; in the first phase 
we just live in the neighborhood. My team 
leader is going and playing soccer, because 
soccer gathers young people. We are going to 
different churches, trying to sense the spir- 
ituality of the city. We’re volunteering with 
programs that are serving the poor to under- 
stand what they do, how they do it, and the 
spirituality behind that. And we are trying 
to sense how power works in this city—city 
power: police, judges, juvenile justice. We 
are not in a hurry. We are trying to under- 
stand it but, beyond that, feel it. What do we 
feel God is doing here? 


What gives you hope in the work 
6" you do? God's promises of the 

eternal life. But until then, God is 
working in this city. I believe that God is 
working in these young people, and if I 
believe in God’s promises, automatically, 
without saying anything, they will under- 
stand that they can do it too. These young 
people don’t always listen to your words, but 
they really learn through influence. So that 
is my hope: These young people are chang- 
ing, little by little. = 


Betsy Shirley, a former Sojourners editorial 
assistant, teaches English to refugees at Jubilee 
Partners in Comer, Georgia. 
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MARIE DENNIS 
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Poetry 


Getty Images 


* 
BY KEN SEHESTED 


How Dare the Sun Ascend? 


We all knew it would come. 
Someday. Always later. 
Manana. 

It comes for us all. Sure. 

Of course. 

We know that. Someday. 
Manana. : 


But when someday draws near 
for someone you love 

whose silenced breath sears 
your lungs with flames of grief 
and sobs so immense 

you wonder: 

How dare the sun ascend? 

The stars to shine? 

Even the yeast to rise! 


Who authorized the Earth to turn another inch? 
Gravity itself should be suspended, 

and the new moon halt in midair 

with its ghostly light exposing 

every predator’ stare. 


All words—every syllable—fail and flail about 
as if comfort answers to incantation, 

as if death leaves no bruise, 

as if sorrow can be shhushhed away like 

crows from the cornfield. 


Only flesh on flesh can convey 


the pledge, to shivering hands and quivering hearts, 


the implausible news that dust is not the end. 
Only cheek to cheek, 

and mingled tears, 

chase back fears 

to their perditious haunt. 


For the soul come undone, 

let skin speak to skin, with hands’ 
gentle brace of countenance consumed 
in doleful, woeful recoil. 

The dirge will 

have its day, 

the sigh will have its say. 

But not more, not a minute 

more, than its allotted time. 


For the day lies in wait 

when fear will be trumped, 
every tear satiated, every 
mournful lament yielding the floor 
to the sound of angels clogging, 
feet pounding parquet 

in rhythmic cadence, 

whirling and twirling, 

with shouts of delight 

and volleys of glee 

harmonized 


by fiddle and banjo and bass. 


The Caller of that dance 
has been known 
to raise 


the dead. 


Ken Sehested, author of In the Land 

of the Living, is co-pastor of Circle of 
Mercy Congregation in Asheville, North 
Carolina. 
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Hi Death and Taxes. Want to stop pay- 
ing for war? 30-minute DVD, $10 each. 
Checks to NWTRCC, PO Box 150553, 
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@ Our Developing World: Reality Tours. 
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@ San Damiano Retreat, Danville, 
California, thirty-five miles east of San 
Francisco. Overnight accommoda- 
tions available for sponsored, hosted 
and private retreats, in a peaceful, 
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> Grace Notes: 


Bridging the Bible Gap 


Continued from Page 39 


battle between ideologues or to remain on the 
shelf as a relic of the past, functionally absent 
in the lives of congregations. 

Ata conference I attended, a common set 
of questions emerged: “How do we read the 
Bible well, and to whom do we look to tell 
us that we've read it well? And who can take 
the authority to make it so?” While schol- 
arly tools for biblical interpretation cannot 
take the place of other formational practices, 
I believe they can help us address these ques- 
tions and claim the Bible's authority in our 
lives. 

Bridging the gap between seminary 
and congregation—between biblical schol- 
ars and ordinary people who care about the 
Bible—requires a change of mindset. All of 
us—church leaders, biblical scholars, and 
people in the pew—will need to believe and 
behave as if scholarly tools for biblical inter- 
pretation matter in the church. As James 
Smart, a professor of biblical interpretation 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York 
in the 1960s and ’70s, wrote in The Strange 
Silence of the Bible in the Church, we share 
responsibility for the gap: 


‘The primary source of the Bible’s failure to 
maintain its place in the life of the church and 
in the lives of Christian people is a multiple 
breakdown in communication: between bibli- 
cal scholars and those responsible for preaching 
and teaching, between preachers and people, 
and, not least, between the separate depart- 
ments into which the faculty of a theological 
seminary is divided. 


We must together, as seminary and 
church, reimagine the place of biblical schol- 
arship in the life of the church. We must get 
out of our ecclesial and academic camps and 
into mutually beneficial relationships that 
honor the knowledge and expertise each of 
us brings to the interpretive task. We must 
learn best practices from churches where 
members are engaged with scripture and 
regularly use interpretive tools, and from 
seminaries where pastors are being prepared 
to equip lay people for responsible study of 
scripture. Churches and seminaries working 
in isolation in regard to Bible teaching has 
not served us well. A new direction, charted 
together, is needed. = 


Jewel Gingerich Longenecker is associate 
dean for leadership education at Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary and a Ph.D. 
candidate in leadership studies at Andrews 
University. 
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EYES & EARS 


Food for Life 


THE DOCUMENTARY film Forks 
Over Knives is saddled with the worst 
title I've seen in decades. It also suffers 
from a severe case of moderation and 
reasonableness in a culture in which 
ignorant extremism usually car- 
ries the day. This is too bad, because 
the movie happens to tell a story 
that holds at least half the answer to 
America’s health-care crisis. 

The makers of Forks Over Knives 
are here to tell us that many of our 
most common, and expensive, dis- 
eases—diabetes, heart disease, even 
some cancers—are the result of a bad 
diet. The film follows several individ- 
ual patients, including the director, 
Lee Fulkerson, who suffer from mul- 
tiple chronic ailments. They come 
under the care of a doctor who 
prescribes a radically low-fat, plant- 
based regimen of whole grains, 
legumes, fresh produce, and exercise. 
Within months all of the patients, 
director included, have shed doz- 
ens of pounds, cancelled their many 
costly prescriptions, and rendered 
redundant the army of medical 


specialists, technicians, and health 
insurance bureaucrats they had for- 
merly employed. 

Forks Over Knives is based on 
research by Cornell University 
professor T. Colin Campbell and 
Cleveland Clinic physician Caldwell 
Esselstyn Jr. Campbell was one of 
the lead researchers for the China- 
Cornell-Oxford Project, a study 
of diet and health that tracked 
6,500 people over two decades and 
found hundreds of statistically sig- 
nificant associations between the 
consumption of animal protein and 
the occurrence of heart disease and 
cancer. Meanwhile, at the Cleveland 
Clinic, Esselstyn, an endocrinologist 


by training, was work- 
ing with a group of 
heart patients whom 
the clinic’s cardiolo- 
gists had essentially 
given up for dead. He 
placed them on a low- 
fat, all-plant diet, with 
astounding results. 

I can testify to the 
truth of this movie's 
claims. Several years 
ago, a friend con- 
vinced me to go hear 
a lecture by Esselstyn. 
This friend had been following an 
all-plant diet for years after a fright- 
ening brush with colon cancer. Our 
whole family went to hear the doc- 
tor, on a broiling summer afternoon, 
at Louisville's minor league base- 
ball stadium. For months afterward 
our kids delighted in mimicking 
the doctor's Ivy League diction as 
he denounced the “toxic American 
diet.” 

But a few years later, I began 
to take his advice seriously. In 


Much medical intervention could be avoided with a change of 
diet. So why are we still sinking in health-care-induced debt? 


spring 2007, I learned that I needed 
open-heart surgery to replace a con- 
genitally defective aortic valve. I'd 
already had repair surgery on this 
valve when I was 10. Before the sur- 
gery, the cardiologist checked my 
coronary arteries to see if I would 
need any bypasses while my sternum 
was broken and my rib cage opened 
up. They found troublesome plaque 
in one artery; no need for bypass, 
they said, but I would need 
to go on cholesterol-lower- 
ing medication. That's when 
I drank the plant-based 
Kool-Aid. After enduring 
my second heart surgery and 
recovery, I vowed that I would 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


do everything pos- 
sible to avoid being 
split open again. I 
never took the cho- 
lesterol meds they 
gave me, but I said 
goodbye to fried 
chicken, glazed 
ham, and sausage 
biscuits. Within a 
few months, my 
cholesterol read- 
ing had dropped 
50 points. 

So, if many 
of those stents and bypasses and 
expensive prescription drugs could 
be avoided with a change of diet, 
why are we still sinking in health- 
care-induced debt? Well, there are 
powerful interests threatened by the 
dietary approach. The beef and dairy 
industries are major supporters of 
nutrition and agriculture research, 
and of farm-state politicians. The 
medical-industrial complex of 
hospitals and pharmaceutical com- 
panies also has a vested interest in 
promoting surgical interventions 
and lifelong dependence on expen- 
sive drugs. 

This is where Forks Over Knives’ 
weakness for reason and moderation 
becomes a vice. Representatives of 
these opposing interest groups are 
interviewed respectfully, when the 
kind of public humiliation Michael 
Moore doles out to his documen- 
tary victims might have been more 
effective. Some day the purveyors 
of “the toxic American diet” will be 
looked upon with the disdain now 
reserved for tobacco company exec- 
utives. Forks Over Knives serves as 
early warning. = 


Danny Duncan Collum 
teaches writing at Kentucky 
State University in Frankfort. 
Find out about his new novel, 
White Boy, and more at www. 
dannyduncancollum.net. 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE A & B 


With the Eyes of Our Hearts 


THE JOURNEY OF faith is long and full of forked roads. Every attempt at faithful living is 
a response to God's initial invitation. But the life of faith will always require certain choices. 
We have personal and communal responsibilities to live into. Do we choose to be foolish or 
wise, living prepared lives or unprepared lives, sleeping through God's activity or wide awake 
and ready to join in God's work? Every day we choose between life and death, recalling God’s 
steadfastness, relying on God's grace, and remembering God's justice. 

An eschatological thread runs through this month's texts. We celebrate the end of the 
liturgical year on the feast of Christ the King. We begin a season of active preparation for the 
coming of God, while at the same time God is actively calling out the faithful. God chooses 
us. But our choices matter as well. How do we choose to respond in faith to the life God 
continually offers us? What do we worship? What do we choose to remember? Where do 


we choose to place our hope? 


Often when we hear the word “choice” we also hear the word “individual.” However, to 


in the light of Christ. 


choose wisely means putting our focus on the wider community. Choosing 
wisely means recognizing our status as “children of light” (1 Thessalonians 
5:5) and constantly negotiating within varied contexts what it means to live 


[ NOVEMBER 6 ] 
Bound to Serve 


Enuma Okoro, of Durham, North Carolina, is the author of Reluctant Pilgrim 
and co-author of Common Prayer: A Liturgy for Ordinary Radicals. 


Joshua 24:1-3a, 14-25; Psalm 70; 1 Thessalonians 4:13-18; Matthew 25:1-13 


ONE COULD ARGUE that it is in our nature 
to enslave ourselves to something. The ques- 
tion is more a matter of “to what” than “if? 
Joshua, being an astute leader of his peo- 
ple, was very aware of the temptation to 
enslave oneself to everything besides the 


Power brings responsibility. 


God of Israel. Choosing the ways of God will 
always mean saying no multiple times to a 
variety of cultural and societal options. Like 
the Israelites reflecting on how to live faith- 
fully in the land, we too must be deliberate 
and intentional with our decision-making 
process. Faithful leadership such as that of 
Joshua will call us to think deliberately about 
what we worship, whom we follow, and for 
what reasons. How have those to whom 
we give our allegiance proven themselves 
as sources of life? How does the manner 
in which we live speak to a hope rooted in 
Christ—and a hope that trusts that life in 
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Christ always prevails over what leads to 
death (1 Thessalonians 4:13-18)? 

It’s worth reflecting on the context in 
which we even think about the notion of 
choice. The text from Joshua speaks into a 
landed and somewhat secure community. 

The Israelites are known to the neigh- 

boring people for their military might. 

The former nomadic children of Israel 

now have their daily needs met and 
countless extra resources that may blur their 
memory. 

How are our own choices different 
depending on our socio-economic reali- 
ties and military capabilities? Counting the 
cost of discipleship should include an aware- 
ness of God’s character, which includes both 
mercy and judgment. It should also include 
an awareness of God's expectations for us to 
have lives awakened to and expecting God’s 
presence (Matthew 25:1-13). As creatures 
made to worship God, we are bound to serve 
something. The choice of whether or not we 
bind ourselves to God is ours. 


BY ENUMA OKORO 


[ NOVEMBER 13 ] 


Discerning the Days 


Judges 4:1-7; Psalm 90:1-12; 
1 Thessalonians 5:1-11; Matthew 25:14-30 


“TEACH US TO count our days that we may 
gain a wise heart” says the psalmist (Psalm 
90:12). This psalm, attributed to Moses, is 
almost a plea for the Israelites (and us) to 
remember that they are creatures and God 
is almighty Creator. Like the Israelites in 
Judges, we too have a history of following 
other gods. The prophet Deborah was judg- 
ing a different generation from that in the 
book of Joshua. This new generation had 
apparently forgotten what it meant to serve 
the Lord (Judges 4:1). The sad reality is that 
we too often commit to God and then back- 
slide into old habits and unfaithful ways. 
‘These passages are a necessary and gracious 
reminder that there is always room on the 
journey of faith to reassess and recommit our 
lives to the ways of God. The Thessalonians 
text rightfully urges us to encourage one 
another in the challenging daily task of liv- 
ing by faith, love, and hope. 

It seems essential to reflect on the com- 
munal aspects of Paul’s letter. As children 
of light who find hope in what Christ has 
already done for us, we are called to help 
one another remember our identity and to 
use that knowledge to choose faithfulness to 
the life of God. We fall into carelessness and 
eventually into sin when we choose to live 
as though we do not know who and whose 
we are. Discerning our times means being 
attentive to and aware of our environment, 
the political and social climate, and the spir- 
itual dis-ease that often lurks beneath the 
surface. 

The gospel parable of the master and ser- 
vants further highlights God’s odd sense of 
trust and patience toward us. Like the ser- 
vants, we are entrusted with so much more 
than we often know what do to with. I have 
to wonder if we fail to invest God’s gifts 
wisely because we truly forget who the giver 
is and what God’s work is about. In the par- 
able the master goes away for a “long time” 
(Matthew 25:19), leaving ample opportunity 
for the servants to choose wisely what they 
will do with what they have been entrusted 
with. Our choices have consequences, and 
the master will not be gone forever. 
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Hope is in the Details 


Ezekiel 34:11-16, 20-24; Psalm 95:1-7a; 
Ephesians 1:15-23; Matthew 25:31-46 


POWER BRINGS responsibility. Whenever 
we find ourselves in positions of power, we 
have to recall how Christ the King, whose 
feast we celebrate, used power. Ezekiel offers 
a glimpse of what abuse of power looks 
like. The text picks up after God has listed 
the multiple ways the Israelite leaders have 
failed their people. They have not cared for 
and encouraged those most in need, but have 
cared only for themselves. When in power 
it can be so easy to believe that we can get 
away with injustice. But power without wis- 
dom and hope will ultimately lead to abuse 
and eventually will be called to account. 
Thankfully, or unfortunately, depending on 
how you have wielded the power afforded 
you, God will not stand aside when God’s 
children are denied the care and provision 
that are rightfully theirs. 

Psalm 95 reminds us that God is the pri- 
mary shepherd, the sovereign we are called 
to worship with how we live, including our 
actions toward others. There is a quiet, steady 
undertow throughout these passages that 
alludes to our hope being in God's self in 
Christ Jesus. Even within the land, with mil- 
itary might, with abundant provisions, the 
true dwelling place is in God. If life is in the 
details, then the bottom-line detail is God. It 
is to this that Paul desires that the eyes of our 
hearts be enlightened (Ephesians 1:18). 

Any notion we have of power must be 
rooted in the inherent power of hope that 
raised Christ from the dead. How we live into 
the power we are given directly correlates to 
how we live into our hope in Christ. This hope 
compels us to love one another and care for 
one another the way Christ the King cares for 
all God’s children. And here’s the shocker: The 
love of Christ shows no distinction. The sheep 
in Matthew’s gospel are recognized by God 
because they extended love for love's own sake, 
not for merit, or recognition, or because they 
judged Christ present in the other. Christ is 
always present when we extend love. Serving 
others is how Christ the King has chosen to 
live into his sovereign power. 
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The Gift is Still 
Unfolding 


Isaiah 64:1-9; Psalm 80:1-7, 17-19; 
1 Corinthians 1:3-9; Mark 13:24-37 


IT 1S THE FIRST Sunday of the “waiting sea- 
son.” In Advent we are called to stay awake, 
to keep alert (Mark 13:33-37). Though we 
already have so much for which to be grate- 
ful to God in Christ (1 Corinthians 1:4), we 
cannot get complacent or overly satisfied 
with the way things are. We have a tendency 
to want to make do with our half-hearted 
attempts at faithful living. 

We so easily and readily blur the lines 
between what is entrusted to us and what we 
are called to worship. Land, for example, is a 
gift. Spiritual knowledge is a gift. But God’s 
gifts do not replace God. Nor do they put 
us into the role of God. It is fitting to begin 
Advent with the voice of a prophet such as 
Isaiah, who is clear about the current situation 
of his people. They have broken their cove- 
nant with God. They have failed to remember 
God's ways. Paul points to the same thing in 
his letter to the Corinthians. They may have 
spiritual gifts, but just after the selected peri- 
cope we see that they have lost focus. Instead 
of encouraging one another, they quarrel. Paul 
reminds them of the primary thing, the grace 
of God in Christ Jesus. 

As Mark’s gospel text suggests, a crucial 
part of being prepared and keeping awake 
(Mark 13:28-29) is reading what Matthew 
calls “the signs of the times” (16:3). We must 
be alert to what is happening in the culture 
around us and to what is going on within our 
own spiritual lives as a community. Where is 
there a discrepancy between how God calls 
us to live and what we are actually doing to 
one another? How are we remembering to 
draw on the grace of God, to pray for res- 
toration and mercy like the psalmist? How 
are we living into the hope and promise of 
Christ’s return by preparing a place and a 
people that the Lord might actually recog- 
nize as God’s own? = 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at www.sojo.net/ptw. 
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H'rumphs 


But We Don't Look a Day Over 38 


WITH THIS ISSUE we turn 40, as 
our cover notes. It’s also discussed 
in two articles, a column, and our 
editor’s page, not to mention the 
balloons. You couldn't throw a dart 
at this magazine without being 
reminded of the fact that we’re 40 
years old. We've been around the 
block a few times. Crow’s feet are 
appearing at the corners of our eyes, 
and we just ordered an ear-hair trim- 
mer off eBay. (Although as a rule one 
probably shouldn't buy previously 
owned tools for personal hygiene. 
These things often come with a his- 
tory that we'd probably rather not 
know. But I digress.) 

Fortunately, 40 is the new 34, or 
in my case, 38. 

I showed up at the magazine 
two years after it all started, which is 
why I'm still known as The New Guy. 
Most of the editorial staff have been 


out with Twitter, or texts if more 
comprehensive instructions are 
needed. (“Put down your nets, and I 
will make you fishers of men. LOL” 
Andrew and Simon Peter, tweeting 
back: “Um ... would you repeat that? 
Backslash, backslash, smiley face.”) 
At any rate, it was a good thing 
God had a new plan for my life, 
because two years later that newspa- 
per job was terminated. Sometimes, 


Four decades of keeping faith. Okay, maybe not on this page. 
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here nearly as long. In fact, our col- 
lective term of service at Sojourners 
adds up to more than 100 years. 
Which means that if we lay down in 
the hall, end to end, it would once 
again test the patience of the UPS 
guy, who would have to maneuver 
around us to deliver those packages 
that are so important to the mission 
of Sojourners (although to be honest 
most of them are from eBay). 


WHEN GOD CALLED me to 
Sojourners, I was the art director of 
the Chicago Sun-Times Sunday mag- 
azine, a publication whose future was 
limited only by the fact that nobody 
read it. It was a short call from God, 
if memory serves, kind of like a 
tweet, only without the backslashes. 
(At least I think it was God speaking 
to me. I heard this still small voice, 
but it could have been the guy in the 
elevator whose foot I was standing 
on.) Today God probably reaches 
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when God calls, it’s a good voca- 
tional move. 

But secular journalism wasn't all 
I was leaving behind. God also lured 
me away from a life of strong liquor, 
fast cars, and immense wealth. 
Fortunately for God, I was in the 
early planning stages of that life, so 
it wasn’t difficult to leave my third- 
floor walk-up efficiency and do 
something that wasn’t interrupted 
every 16 minutes by the dish-rat- 
tling sound of a passing elevated 
train. Not so much a “put down 
your nets” moment as a “put down 
your TV Guide? 

I still remember my parents’ 
reaction when I told them I was 
leaving my job at a newspaper with 
a circulation of nearly a million 
to work at a magazine whose sub- 
scriber list fit into a single shoebox. 
There was a palpable sense of pride 
when they replied, “Would you 
repeat that?” 


BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


A lot has happened since our first 
issue in 1971, but mainly in the last 
few months, because that’s easier to 
remember. During that long-ago era 
(this summer), the forces of greed 
weve been writing against for decades 
almost brought down the U.S. econ- 
omy, and we're trying not to say we 
told you so. After all, we preached, we 
published, we blogged, we emailed, 
we put out study guides, we led pub- 
lic vigils. Heck, I even played guitar 
outside the White House before get- 
ting arrested for either a powerful act 
of civil disobedience or for singing in 
front of police officers who weren't in 
the mood. 

In short, we've been prayerfully 
bearing witness against the princi- 
palities of unregulated capitalism 
for many years, but did the nation 
LISTEN?! Nope. To be fair, after 
decades of excess, the U.S. does have 
more rich people than any other 
country, and the 99 percent of us who 
arent rich are VERY proud of that 
fact. Because our rich people can beat 
up their rich people [high five]. 

Regardless, we'll keep fighting 
for a peaceful world for another 40 
years, because who can afford to 
retire? Wait. That’s not what I meant 
to say. I mean we must always have 
hope, because hope, as the expres- 
sion goes, springs a turtle. (How that 
helps, ’'m not sure, but some people 
find it inspirational.) = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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